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MERICA owns a great possession 
lying in the Eternal City; great for 
its material value, greater for the 

influence it is destined to exert upon the 
arts and learning of our country. The 
nature of this possession, what it is, how 
it came to be, why it should be, this 
account will attempt to show. 

The statement that it is the property of 
America and not of certain individuals, may 
be explained by comparison. The chief 


exemplar, as well as the oldest of all post- 
graduate academies of art, is that of France, 
which was founded under Louis XIV, and 
has occupied its present beautiful quarters 
in the famous Villa Medici for well over a 


century. All the world knows what the 
Grand Prix de Rome means to a French 
artist—the supreme reward of student 
excellence, to be gained in strenuous com- 
petition. The French nation maintains its 
Academy, as a governmental institution, 
under the Ministry of Fine Arts; its Direc- 
tor is a government official; those returning 
from residence there may expect, in greater 
or less degree, some official support. 

We in America do not do things in this 
way; we have no Ministry of Fine Arts, 
nor any equivalent. When we want an 
Academy, we must ask our citizens to put 
their hands into their pockets and give the 
funds for its establishment and mainte- 


nance; for though our government gives us 
a charter, it does not, and may not be 
expected to, give financial support. Such 
funds are committed to the keeping of a 
Board of Trustees, existing under authority 
of an Act of Congress, and therefore, to that 
extent, a national body. Accordingly they 
must so use those funds, however and by 
whomsoever given, that the advantages 
to be derived from them shall be available 
to all such citizens of the United States as 
may be qualified, under the rules which the 
trustees are empowered to make, to profit 
therefrom. Hence the property held in 
Rome by the trustees, and the educational 
opportunities there offered, truly belong to 
America, and those who have given to the 
Academy have given to our country. 

The building of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago made a turning-point in our 
artistic progress, so marked that it may well 
be termed an epoch. Its effect was pro- 
found and far-reaching, strongly influen- 
cing our subsequent work and point of view. 
It was the first occasion upon which there 
were brought together, to work for a com- 
mon result, not only a number of archi- 
tects, but also the practitioners of the 
allied arts. The lessons learned were im- 
portant: the inestimable value of coher- 
ence and classic orderliness; the individual 
freedom given to those who accept a com- 
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AcapEMy BuILDING FROM VILLA AURELIA 


mon restraint; greatest of all, perhaps, the 
meaning of collaboration: That the archi- 
tect, the painter, the sculptor, if each is to 
reach his highest expression, must work all 
together, mind to mind and hand to hand, 
not as separate units fortuitously assem- 
bled, but as an intimately interwoven and 
mutually comprehending team—as men 
worked in every great age of the past to 
make great works of art. Perhaps the full 
lesson was not entirely grasped, perhaps 
it was too vast for immediate complete 
realization; but at any rate it bore some 
fruit promptly, and the American School 
of Architecture in Rome was opened in 
1894. It was in the fertile brain of that 
most distinguished ornament of American 
architecture, Charles F. McKim, that the 
idea was born; under his fervor and enthu- 
siasm, together withthat of Daniel Burham, 
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that it took shape; to their unswerving 
devotion to this idea, their gifts to it of 
money and time; to their inspiring example; 
to the years of Frank Millet’s unselfish ser- 
vice, ending only with his tragic death in 
that very service; and to the adherence of 
such others as LaFarge and Saint-Gaudens, 
now gone, Mowbray, French, and Blash- 
field, happily still with us, that this fruition 
was due. Begun by two such princes of 
architecture as McKim and Burnham, it 
naturally took at first an architectural form, 
but the rest soon followed. In 1897 the 
scope was enlarged by the founding of the 
American Academy in Rome, for students 
of architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
The Villa Aurelia was used as headquarters 
until 1904, when the Academy purchased 
the Villa Mirafiore, which it occupied until 
last October. Toward the close of 1909, 
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Mrs. Heyland, an American lady living in 
Rome, devised to the Academy the prop- 
erty known as the Villa Aurelia, of which, 
in due course, it took possession. This was 
an important step and one requiring much 
consideration. It involved the abandon- 
ment, sooner or later, of the Villa Mirafiore; 
the expenditure of a considerable sum in 
taxes, and, beyond that, upon new build- 
ing; for the Villa Aurelia, though a house 
of imposing appearance, standing in a 
spacious and lovely garden, was by no 
means adequate for such an establishment 
as the Academy requires. But the greatest 
factor was the character and quality of 
the offered site. For the Mirafiore, charm- 
ing, convenient, comfortable and with 
fine grounds, lies well outside the walls 
toward the Campagna in a modern quarter 








of Rome, and has no historical associa- 
tion. 

But the Villa Aurelia stands upon the 
summit of the Janiculum, the highest point 
within the walls; the gate to its grounds is 
immediately next to the Porta San Pan- 
crazio, between which and the Villa Doria- 
Pamfili, just beyond, was the terrific fighting 
led by Garibaldi in 1849; it was in this 
house, then the Villa Savorelli, that he 
made his last headquarters, and the siege 
left it a battered ruin. From its windows 
and its terraces one sees the dome of St. 
Peter’s, its springing level with the eye; one 
sees all of Rome stretched out beneath, all 
of it from Monte Mario past the pyramid 
of Cestius to the tombs on the Appian Way; 
Soracte, Leonessa, the Abruzzi, the Sabine 
and Alban hills, the Campagna, the light- 
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house twinkling by night at distant Ostia. 
The modern restored house is not in the 
grand manner, but it has some splendid 
rooms, and a part of it actually is a bit of 
the Aurelian Wall. Those who live in it 
gaze daily, trom a place of utmost loveli- 
ness, down upon “the heart of Europe and 
the living chronicle of man’s long march 
to civilization.” 


ENTRANCE VESTIBULE, ACADEMY BUILDING 


At the time of this event another step, 
which had for some time been under con- 
sideration, was taken. The American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome was 
founded in 1895, and occupied as head- 
quarters the Villino Bonghi, near the 
Baths of Diocletian. It is, as its name im- 
plies, an institution for the higher develop- 
ment of advanced students in the fields of 
archeology, literature, and ancient art. 
Its work is of a twofold character—educa- 
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tional and scientific. On the general educa- 
tional side it has been a highly valuable 
force in vivifying and invigorating the 
standards of classical teaching, by making 
intending teachers acquainted with the rich 
store of Roman antiquities. On the strictly 
scientific side the work has been done by 
the professors and fellows of the Schools, 
and has consisted of epigraphic and paleo- 
graphic studies and publications. 
The proposal made was that the 
Academy and the School of Classi- 
cal Studies should unite. In the 
writer’s opinion, it required some 
breadth of vision to see the reason 
for this union. The easy view was 
(it still is) that classical learning and 
the arts have nothing to say to each 
other; that they are practised by 
two different breeds of people who 
have not, and will not have, any- 
thing much in common. This view 
is an acceptance of what lies like a 
blight upon much of our educational 
systems of today, against which 
thoughtful people are more and 
more rebelling. It is a downright 
denial of the humanity of man; an 
assumption that he is a mere ma- 
chine to be trained only in narrow 
grooves, rather than to be ripened 
and stimulated and cultivated to 
the highest possible expression of 
his powers. It would be hard to 
find a better cure for the miscon- 
ception than by intimate contem- 
plation of what the generations of 
men have done in Italy. The other view 
was taken by the trustees—that the close 
association of those pursuing their various 
aims would benefit all of them, widen 
their intellectual horizons and make of 
them completer beings. They felt that 
the student of history, who perforce must 
deal with works of art, cannot but find 
them more real through contact with those 
whose calling is to produce works of art; 
that the artist will have his imagination 
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more stirred, that his comprehension will 
be more acute, if in his study of the past he 
knows all that he can of the lives and the 
manners of those whose expressions he 
studies—of what caused those expressions. 

Accordingly, the union was agreed upon; 
the two branches to be consolidated under 
the title of the American Academy in 
Rome, with a School of Fine Arts and a 
School of Classical Studies. The 
agreement went into effect on 
December 31, 1912. Briefly, the 
plan of organization provides that 
the resident officers in Rome shall 
be a Director of the Academy as a 
whole, and a Director of each School, 
with such other professors, lecturers, 
or instructors as may be deemed 
advisable. The utmost possible 
autonomy is preserved for each 
school, within its educational prov- 
ince. At the present writing the 
staff is as follows: The Director of 
the Academy is Dr. Jesse Benedict 
Carter, A.B., Ph.D., L.H.D., who 
was Director of the School of Clas- 
sical Studies when the union was 
effected. Gorham Phillips Stevens, 
architect and former Carnegie Fel- 
low at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, who 
was Director of the Academy during 
the period just prior to consolida- 
tion, is now Director of the School 
of Fine Arts. Professor Kirby 
Flower Smith of Johns Hopkins 
University, is Annual Professor in 
the School of Classical Studies and also 
Acting Director of that School. Dr. 
Albert W. Van Buren, Associate Professor 
of Archeology in the School of Classical 
Studies, is Librarian of the Academy; Mr. 
Stanley B. Lothrop, Associate Librarian. 
Annual lectureships in the Fine Arts are in 
contemplation and will probably soon be 
established. 

Since acquiring the Villa Aurelia, the 
Academy has been enriched by the dona- 
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tion of adjacent property, including two 
residences. On part of this property there 
has been erected a large building, which, 
with its fine approach, its beautiful cortile, 
and spacious, well-proportioned rooms, is 
the working Academy headquarters. It 
contains the living-rooms of the Fellows, 
their studios and study-rooms, dining-hall, 
lounges, a great library, museum, kitchens, 
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and offices. The transfer of the whole 
Academy to the new quarters occurred in 
October last. The following then consti- 
tutes its plant: The Academy building, 
residence and work-rooms of the Fellows; 
Villa Aurelia, residence of the Director of 
the Academy, administrative headquarters, 
and place for exhibitions, public lectures, 
and social functions—its beautiful gardens 
a pleasure-ground for Fellows and students, 
and a perfect spot for outdoor life classes. 
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Villa Chiaraviglia, a commodiousand agree- 
able house with good garden, residence of 
the Director of the School of Fine Arts. 
A smaller house, also with a garden, resi- 
dence of the Director of the School of 
Classical Studies.* 

In considering the educational plan of 
the American Academy in Rome, let us 
realize, first of all, that although its two 
codrdinate branches are, for the sake of 
convenience, called “Schools,” they are 
not schools in any commonly accepted 
sense. The Academy is not a school; it is 
not for technical training or the teaching of 
any rudiments; it does not have classes 
nor does it even impose a very rigid, pre- 
scribed course. Its beneficiaries are those 


*As this is written, the Villas Aurelia and Chiaraviglia 
are closed for a time, because of war conditions. 


who have already advanced far beyond the 
preliminary stages of their various callings; 
frequently they may be people ready to 
embark, or who have embarked, upon their 
professional careers. All of them come to 
Rome for the enlargement and fuller de- 
velopment of their knowledge and talents 
through first-hand contact with the record 
of the past. Next—and this cannot be too 
plainly or too emphatically stated—what 
the Academy offers, its Prize of Rome, is 
not meant to be a benevolent assistance to 
worthy youth, but the means whereby the 
best material discoverable may be raised 
to its highest powers for the elevation of 
American art and letters. 

The winners of the prize are termed 
Fellows. At present there are sent out 
annually, and maintained at the expense 
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of the Academy in residence there—in the 
Fine Arts division, an architect, a mural 
painter, and a sculptor, each for a term of 
three years; and a Fellowship in landscape 
design is in process of establishment. In 
the Classical division, two Fellows, to be 
increased to four as soon as funds permit; 
the present appointments being for one 
and two years respectively, though such 
Fellows are sometimes reappointed. The 
full plan, therefore, contemplates the send- 
ing out each year of eight Fellows, making 
twenty-four always in residence. The 
Academy also offers, to the extent of its 
capacity, the privilege of residence to the 
holders of various traveling scholarships, 
and the eagerness with which this privilege 
is availed of is eloquent testimony as to 
the needs it meets. The traveling scholar 
is apt to be somewhat of an aimless wan- 


derer, lost and confused among all the 
superabundant riches of the Old World, 
and greatly helped by some experienced 
guidance. The Academy also extends the 
use of its library and attendance at lectures 
to numerous students, largely from uni- 
versity graduate schools. 

Fellows in the Fine Arts are chosen by 
competitions held both in America and in 
Paris, the latter for those whose standing 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts renders them 
eligible. Fellows in Classical Studies, who 
must be holders of a college degree, are 
selected upon submission of evidence of 
their special fitness for the study and in- 
vestigation of the archeology, literature, 
or history of the classical or later periods. 
They must also submit evidence of special 
study in one or more of the following sub- 
jects: Roman epigraphy, paleography, 





Ezra WINTER, PAINTER, IN His Stup1o 
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Roman topography, Roman or Etruscan ar- 
cheology, andthe history of ancient art, and 
show by scholarly papers, or otherwise, their 
fitness to undertake special work in Rome. 

Architectural candidates must be either 
graduates of an accepted architectural 
school, or of a college or university of high 
standing, holding certificates of at least 
two years’ study in such architectural 
school; or pupils of the first class of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, who have obtained 
at least three values in that class. Painters 
and sculptors must show evidence of ad- 
vanced attainment and special fitness. All 
the above are conditions prerequisite to 
consideration as competitors. 

Certain work, or rather work of certain 
kinds, is prescribed. For the artists, copies 
of masterpieces, collaborative problems, 
and restorations; for the others some piece 
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of special research, to be published as the 
Academy may direct. Certain travel is 
also required; for instance, the Fellow in 
the Fine Arts must go to Greece. These 
requirements, however, are a sort of gen- 
eral frame, within which great individual 
latitude is not only expected but encour- 
aged. The following extract from a report 
of the Director states the matter clearly: 


The primary object of each school is to afford to 
persons of advanced training an opportunity for 
residence and study in Rome and Europe, generally 
under conditions such, that while they are given 
every freedom for individual development, each 
member is brought into contact with other members 
working in the various allied arts. This fellowship 
of the students among themselves, and their in- 
formal contact with the members of the Faculty, 
are the means by which influence is brought to 
bear on them rather than by any formal instruction. 

. . These men (in the case of the School of Classi- 
cal Studies, women and men) have proved in almost 
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every case worthy of the opportunities offered them. 
Several score of them are working in America today 
as architects, painters, sculptors, professors of Latin, 
of history and of archeology, and as curators and 
directors of museums. 

The secondary object of the Academy (and this 
applies at present more especially to the School of 
Classical Studies) is to offer facilities to the College 
and high-school teachers of America. There are at 
present nearly three hundred teachers, both women 
and men, settled all over the United States, who 
have worked with us in Rome. 

The third object is to offer artistic and intellec- 
tual hospitality, without expense or formality, to 
American artists and scholars of prominence who 
are visiting Rome. During the last few years be- 
tween forty and fifty such persons have availed 
themselves of these privileges each year. 


The winner of the American Academy’s 
Prize of Rome, then, has the full equivalent 
of what France holds out to her most 
brilliant students of art—and not France 
only, but other European nations—Ger- 
many, Spain, Great Britain, and Russia. 
And remember that, no matter how high 
the performance of an American at the 
Beaux-Arts, the Prix de Rome is closed to 
him; and that the Beaux-Arts, famous 


“THe Dance BEForE HERop.”—(Cut in travertine.)—Henry D. Thrasher, Sculptor 
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Reveve: Detait or RapHaer’s “L’INCENDIO” 
Ezra Winter, Painter 
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though it be, is but a school, after all. It 
is not too much to say that the Academy 
gives even more, in cultural possibility, 
through the addition of classical learning 
to artistic cultivation. 

It is sometimes objected that, after all, 
the Academy takes care of but a small 
number of students, relative to its great 
establishment. A very little reflection 
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vantages are worth giving. To measure 
the efficiency of such an establishment in 
terms of per capita cost is to miss the point 
entirely. One perfect genius, finished 
and rounded as he may be by what the 
Academy gives him, is worth, to America, 
the whole cost.of the Academy for long 
periods of time. 

The two points have now here been 





MEasureD DrawIinc: Paazzo PiccoLoMINi, S1ENA.—Kenneth E. Carpenter, Architect 


will show the fallacy of any such objection. 
In the very nature of things the Academy 
cannot be conducted as an institution for 
giving instruction to large numbers. It is 
the exact opposite of that; for not merely 
high but the highest post-graduate im- 
provement. Its advantages should be 
extended only to exceptional persons— 
they are the only ones to whom such ad- 
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made, that the Academy is of national 
character, and that it is erected upon the 
underlying conception of the value and 
need of collaborative work. It is not 
enough to claim national breadth merely 
because of a charter from Congress; the 
fact is that Academy Fellows do actually 
come from widely distributed parts of the 
United States, while applications are yearly 
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received from all over the country. The 
Fine Arts competitions take place at va- 
rious schools of art and architecture 
throughout the Union. 

The question of collaborative work is 
of vital consequence. It is in the realm of 
architecture that this country must, as 
have all other countries before it, find its 
completest material expression; architec- 


some bewildered painter of easel pictures 
would weaken and fail to decorate, or on 
which the sculptor, untrained in architec- 
tural form, would stick his figures like jugs 
on a mantel-piece. Far from it; they were 
all, in a sense, architects; frequently they 
were actually so. Look at some of the men 
of the Renaissance: Giotto the painter de- 
signs the Florence Campanile; Arnolfo da 





Minoan Poetry: Dertait (Stupy).—F. C. Stahr, Painter 


ture in all its manifold forms; of landscape 
setting, town planning, groups of buildings, 
as well as individual structures; architec- 
ture enriched and vivified by the sister arts 
of painting and sculpture. What every 
serious person who contemplates the works 
of bygone splendid days must realize, is 
that those who produced those works did 
so in unison; the architect did not design 
a building in vacuo, with spaces left which 
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Cambio, the sculptor trained by Niccola 
Pisano, builds the Palazzo Vecchio; and 
so on through a long list, to say nothing 
of Alberti, Sangallo, Michelangelo and 
Raphael. We are almost as far from this 
today as though it had never been, and 
we must have it back again. But valuable 
and even necessary as is all the exposition 
of our need, so constantly the subject of 
speakers and writers on art, it is not by 
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that alone we shall get it. We shall get it 
by throwing the chosen men themselves 
together, for sufficient lengths of time, in 
close personal association during their form- 
ative period, and in the constant, richest 
atmosphere of such masterpieces as will 
tell them the story over and over again. 

That is what the Academy is doing. No- 
body can fully realize this who does not 
actually go among them—whoso does will 
have a veritable revelation. Not merely 
Fellowships, but fellowship; constant dis- 
cussion and criticism of each other’s differ- 
ent lines of work; talks about how to tackle 
the collaborative problems set for them; a 
painter illustrating his ideas by modeling a 
figure; architects, painters, sculptors, his- 
torians, and archeologists going about to- 
gether to see works of art. An architect 
designs and executes a fine decorative 
relief in color; a sculptor makes such draw- 
ings of the minute detail of classic orna- 
ment as the best architectural draughtsman 
would be proud of; a painter discovers the 
wonderful picturesqueness and interest of 
ancient Cretan costume, and so goes to 
Crete, works as an archeologist, makes all 
sorts of notes, collects all sorts of objects, 
and then embarks upon a huge mural 
figure-painting in which he brings back to 
life this extraordinary, newly discovered 
past. They go together to Greece and all 
over Italy—it is human and real and vital, 
and what is more, it is pregnant with possi- 
bilities for the development of beauty in 
American art, of capacity to handle in a 
masterly way the tremendous problems 
that this growing country has in store, be- 
yond any present conception. 

In one important particular the Acad- 
emy differs from its European fellows— 
the composition of its Board of Trustees. 
The by-laws provide that: 


Each of the following branches of study pursued 
in the Academy, viz: Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, Archeology, Literature, and History, 
shall be represented in the Board. 

The total number of Trustees devoting themselves 
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professionally to these subjects shall be no less than 
three-fifths of the entire number of Trustees, and the 
representatives of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting shall always be no less than two-thirds of 
the professional members of the Board. 


This means that the direction of the 
Academy’s educational policy lies in the 
hands of devoted experts. A scrutiny of 
the list of trustees will show this, and also 
that among them are those whose names 
are a guarantee of wise financial adminis- 
tration. Whoever realizes what the 
Academy offers as a factor in our advance 
to a higher and more splendid civilization, 
may give to it, therefore, with fullest con- 
fidence. Its needs for support are still 
very great, though there is no space here 
to describe them, nor to dwell upon those 
who have already so generously contrib- 
uted. One can hardly, however, pass by 
in silence the Founders: Henry Walters, 
to whom we owe the Mirafiore; J. P. Mor- 
gan, who gave the additional property on 
the Janiculum and helped with the new 
building; H. C. Frick, W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Harvard University; nor the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s recent great contribution.* 

Lastly, the question so often and so 
strangely asked—why Rome? Why not 
Florence, Paris, or—well, one might pro- 
pose several alternatives. The answer, it 
seems to me, is not direct; if one could make 
it, it would be to tell what Rome is, rather 
than what other places are not. This I 
cannot do, nor can any one writer, even 
though highly gifted; and herein may be 
the very answer. But come with me, my 
doubting countryman, and sit on the ter- 
race of your house on the Janiculum, as 
the sun behind you drops low over Etruria, 
and the evening glow falls on the great city 
spread before you and beneath. The scent 
of the rioting roses and the tall box hedges 
comes up to you from the sweet garden 
where the merlo sings, like his cousin the 


*Full details of the Academy’s financial position, and 
of its personnel and management, may be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 
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wood thrush, at home. Turn your eyes to 
the north, where above the tree-tops floats 
the incomparable curve of Michelangelo’s 
great dome, now white against dark clouds, 
now dark against white ones, now blue with 
the blueness of the pale sky behind it. 
Under it are his Pieta and that terrible 
beauty of his Sistine painting. Surely you 
think of him now in all his aspects—poet, 





Dome or St. PETER’s FROM VILLA AURELIA 


painter, sculptor, architect, engineer, and 
soldier. You look before you over the city, 
at a golden villa standing alone among the 
dark green of the trees of the Pincian Hill— 
the Villa Medici. We see the generations 
of talented young men who have there 
evolved their artistic destinies; how fitting 
a place, that bears the name of that great 
family. One has the picture of them in 
their power, all the new discoveries and 
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enthusiasms clustering brilliantly around 
them; one thinks of the giants of art who 
made the names of princes famous, high 
among them Raphael. Your gaze now turns 
northward again to the accented profile of 
Monte Mario, where stands the architect 
Raphael’s Villa Madama, and so again to 
St. Peter’s; you wonder how he found the 
time to superintend its building, and to 


make projects for excavating ancient Rome 
while he painted all his pictures. You re- 
call the vast corridors of that huge Vatican 
hidden by the trees of your garden, and the 
miles of galleries through which you wan- 
dered this morning, looking at the marvel- 
ous remnants of ancient Rome, and how 
at last, a little jaded by the endlessness of 
it, you came into those rooms where the 
divine master left the record of his im- 
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mortal genius. You know how you were 
both humbled and exalted by that utter 
perfection of beauty, and that all fatigue 
was forgotten. And now, as you think of 
this, of the most touching figure that the 
world of art has known; of the beautiful 
young man dead in his youth, your eye 
moves further down among all the walls 
and countless roofs to rest upon the quiet 
gray of another dome, the dome of the 
Pantheon. I remember that when we went 
in there you, too, were thrilled by the 
majesty of the noble portico, and it was 
of Agrippa we were thinking—Augustus 
and Agrippa and Imperial Rome. And 
then, as we walked about under the soar- 
ing dome, with its open eye through which 
the rain had fallen on the pavement, as so 
many rains have fallen since the smoke of 
the sacrifices mounted to that eye, nineteen 
centuries ago, we found ourselves by an 
unpretentious tomb, and read the inscrip- 
tion which begins “‘JIle bic est Raphael’ — 
I think we then both of us felt what such 
an artist and his story mean to the cen- 
turies that live after him. 

Those three huge, dark-red arches set 
on high that so dominate the urban pano- 
rama are the fragment of what was once 
the Basilica of Constantine, in which a 
cathedral might have been placed with room 
to spare. Directly below you, on the farther 
bank of Tiber, are three other arches in 
the center of a great facade; the splendid 
loggia of the Farnese Palace, built of the 
stone stripped from such imperial remains, 
as were so many of its fellows: “Quod 
non fecerunt Barbari, fecerunt Barberini.” 
Under that Basilica lies the Forum; we 
can not see it from here, but we were there 
the other day and know how it lies so still 
in the heart of the bustling modern city. 
We traced, as innumerable visitors from 
every corner of the earth continually do, 
the story there written of every stage of 
humanity; the primitive graves; Sulla’s 
wall in the Treasury; the record of the 
Cesars; the medieval church that once 
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was the library of Augustus, at the foot of 
the Palatine; the altar set where they 
burned Julius’ body, while the conspira- 
tors fled and the triumvirs gathered to- 
gether, and none yet dreamed of Philippi 
or of Actium, or the deadly asp, or of the 
long line that would be styled Semper 
Augustus. We talked of the distant sun- 
worshiping origins lost in the mist of un- 
recorded time, that placed the Sacred Fire 
in the Atrium Vest. We looked with sheer 
delight at the exquisite carved ornament 
of the marble fragments and had the vivid 
picture of Brunelleschi’s coming with his 
friend Donatello to see the wonderful dis- 
coveries that caused the new birth of art. 
So have men ever come to Rome; so men 
ever will. 

Now, as evening comes on and the sun 
is near its setting, there come up to us as 
we sit here, from the drill-ground under 
our feet, past San Pietro in Montorio, 
where they show you, under Bramante’s 
Tempietto, the place where they say St. 
Peter died; past the murmur of the Acqua 
Paola, running and splashing in its foun- 
tain made of spoils of Minerva’s temple 
and old St. Peter’s—Trajan’s water, that 
fills all the fountains in Trastevere and 
those inclosed by Bernini’s colonnade—the 
clear notes of the bersaglieri bugles. You 
remember how we saw them in the morn- 
ing, marching up the steep road along 
which Garibaldi led his men; how they 
tramped with trumpets at their lips, and 
how they were like the marching trum- 
peters on the Arch of Titus in the Forum. 

Down at the foot of the hill, on this side 
of Tiber, we can see the tip of a little brick 
campanile. It does not look like much, but 
we know that if we go into the church along- 
side, S. Maria in Trastevere, we shall see 
a golden glory of mosaic; that if we look 
now over the city we can find many other 
such little brick towers, each one the sign 
of early or medieval Christian art, of 
mosaics, inlaid pavements, work of the 
Cosmati, and we think of the huge Coli- 
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seum over there, its Roman games and 
Christian martyrs; of the catacombs and 
the hidden places of worship; of the law- 
courts turned into the churches of the new 
faith triumphant; of Byzantium and Venice 
and Ravenna and Sicily; of the long, long 
struggle between popes and emperors; of 
the eastern and western empires; of Fred- 
erick and his Saracens; of Hildebrand and 
Henry IV; of Normandy and Anjou; of 
Spain, Provence, the troubadours, and 
Avignon. 

Confused? Yes, but what a glorious 
confusion, out of which in time will come 
to him who remains and studies clear 
thoughts and stirring ambitions. And we, 
in this brief moment, are touching only a 
little spot here and there among all that 
packed and swarming wealth we look upon. 

Let us now look twenty miles beyond the 
city, to those hills from which Romulus 
came, to which Horace fled for peace, 
whence Rome drew so much of its lavish 
water, where emperors, popes and princes 
made their villas, their strongholds, and 
such gardens as are both our delight and 
our despair. Rome begins to lie in cool 
shadow, but Alba and Lucretilis are bathed 
in level rays of sun; hardly do they seem 
solid hills, but great, translucent, pearly, 
opalescent dreams, shining like the tumbled 
masses of luminous clouds that day by day 
form over them. Those clustering white 
jewels that are strung high in the mountain 
folds are towns—Grotta Ferrata, Frascati, 
Tivoli. We shall go to Tivoli tomorrow, 
to ancient Tibur on the Via Tiburtina, past 
that great villa of Hadrian’s; in the even- 
ing we shall walk in the moonlight through 
the crooked, romantic, hilly streets, under 
high, frowning stone walls and medieval 
towers; look far, far down into the mys- 
terious gorge, where the silver spray of 
Anio forever floats over its fall, while above 
its roar rises the chorus of the nightingales, 
and on the brink the little round Roman 
temple sits gracious under the moon. We 
shall have our first glimpse of the unrivaled 
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cypresses of the Villa d’Este, standing 
black against the moonlit sky. In the morn- 
ing, after we have climbed the rough Monte 
Catillo, and looked across the dark Cam- 
pagna to the purple mist that veils Rome, 
we shall see the rising sun disclose, out of 
that mist, miles away, a shape of pearl— 
that perfect dome of Michelangelo’s, which 
crowns the mother church of Christendom. 
Then, when we have strolled through a gar- 
den which should be a very bible of his art 
to the landscape designer, we shall drive for 
miles along the Via Valeria, through the 
valleys of the Sabine hills to the pleasant 
spot where Horace made his farm on the 
Digentia, and found the seclusion he craved. 
Fields all enameled with poppy and iris, 
calling to Fra Angelico and Botticelli to 
steal from them again, and by that steal- 
ing to enrich them; brier roses and white 
locust blooms; stony gray hills changing 
their color every moment in cloud-shadow 
and sunshine; jade-green Anio swirling in 
the valley; hill towns and castles perched 
on high, such as you never dreamed of— 
maddest of all, the incredible Saracinesco, 
that cannot be a town at all, so pale, so 
high, so far away, so like the clouds that 
cast their magic over all this land. But we 
may not tell of them all now—of Castel- 
Madama, San Polo dei Cavalieri, San Cosi- 
mato with its cliffs and ranks of cypresses, 
Vicovara, Rocca Giovane, Licenza—the 
light is going. 

The Campagna grows dark, and we just 
make out in the gloom the arches of one of 
the aqueducts—which water? Julia, Tepula, 
Anio Novus, Claudia; or is it Marcia? 
Aqua Marcia, that filled your tub this 
morning with clear green coldness—“ . . 
nives et frigora ducens Marcia’’; of which 
Augustus boasted in his great record at 
Ancyra—‘‘Aquam quae Marcia appellatur 
duplicavi, fonte novo in rivum ejus inmisso’’? 
No matter; let us for an instant remember 
Sextus Julius Frontinus and the story he 
left us of the Roman water. How Vespasian 
called him to Rome to serve his city this 
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man who had done well in Sicily, to be 
praetor and augur and three times consul. 
How he fought for Domitian in Germany 
and with Trajan against the Dacians; how 
his recovery from illness was recorded by 
his daughter’s grateful inscription, found 
in Germany; how he was pro-consul in 
Britain, where you may see today his camp 
on the Via Julia near ruined Chepstow; how 
Nerva made him water commissioner. Just 
one among the Roman administrators; but 
those broken arches are eloquent to us of 
all that great marvel of power and distant 
control that was Rome, of all that spread 
from Rome and brought men to Rome in 
ancient days as now. And what the trans- 
lator of his essay on the art of war says of 
him, may well be taken to heart for its bear- 
ing on the objects of Academy Fellowships: 

In whatever office he was employed, Frontinus, 
like Lord Bacon, seems to have considered himself 
a debtor to his profession. No object of his employ- 


ment did he leave unexplored, nor was there any 
which he examined without useful illustration. 


The daylight is nearly gone. The myriad 
walls that front the west, shops, houses, 
public buildings, churches, villas, palaces; 
great monuments of past time, structures 
of every age; facades that have been 
studied and drawn and copied all over the 
world; walls that hide the glorious wonders 
of the Renaissance, that surround court- 
yards famous in the history of art—all have 
a cold blue light from the western sky. 
Among them run the curving lines of those 
that catch the lighting of the streets, warm 
glows in the blueness. The lights of the 
city are sprinkling it with dots of fire; 
brighter they sparkle as the night closes 
down—now you can see only the silhouette 
against the sky; the angel crest of Hadrian’s 
tomb; the twin towers of S. Maria Mag- 
giore; the ragged profile of St. John Late- 
ran, seat of the Bishop of Rome, who wears 
the triple tiara yonder in the Vatican. In 
the middle, opposite you and just next to 
that overpowering ruin of Constantine’s, 
rises the highest of all—the Ara Ceeli. 
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There was the Capitol. There stand Castor 
and Pollux, guarding the wolf and the 
eagle in their cages. There is where, six 
hundred years ago, the Senate and People 
of Rome crowned with laurel, as scholar 
and poet, their adored Petrarch, to show 
that they saw the dawn of a new day. 
There are the steps on which you may walk 
today, and down which Rienzi’s slaugh- 
tered body was dragged and hacked, just 
as we drag and hack our discarded idols, 
not for their failure, but in very shame of 
our hysteria that idolized them. 

It is almost too dark now to distinguish 
between the Capitol and the Palatine, 
covered with its palatial ruins; but we look 
down into the lower ground between as the 
lights blaze more and more brightly. It is 
the Velabrum. And before we turn away, 
you recall your reading about Rome; that 
you plodded through the dry recital of 
Suetonius, page upon page of the dessi- 
cated old gossip, until in the Deified Julius 
you came upon this: 


Having ended the wars, he celebrated five tri- 
umphs, four in a single month, but at intervals of a 
few days, after vanquishing Scipio; and another on 
defeating Pompey’s sons. The first and most splen- 
did was the Gallic triumph, the next the Alexan- 
drian, then the Pontic, after that the African, and 
finally the Spanish, each differing from the rest in 
its equipment and display of spoils. As he rode 
through the Velabrum on the day of his Gallic 
triumph, the axle of his chariot broke, and he was 
all but thrown out; and he mounted the Capitol 
by torchlight, with forty elephants bearing lamps 
on his right and his left. 


Ascenditque Capitolium ad lumina, quad- 
raginta elephantis, dextra sinistraque, lych- 
nuchos gestantibus. 


Do you not see it now? Can brevity be 
briefer? Can you, by words, add to the 
picture? 

That which you have gazed upon is 
Rome; the living city that has been a city 
for two thousand years; that stretched 
from here to silken Samarcand and ce- 
dared Lebanon; to the Nile and the Afri- 
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can sands; to the shores of Pontus and the 
dark German forests, and Gaul, and foggy 
new-found Britain, and to Spain. That has 
given us law and statecraft, and much of 
the very tongues we speak; that called to 
herself, through the ages, the Greek, the 
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Byzantine, the Barbarian, the men who 
made the arts of Italy supreme. 

Why Rome? Here, more than in any 
other place we can think of, the student 
of Art and the Humanities may look out 
to far horizons. 





RESTORATION OF HaprIAN’s VILLA: PLan.—George S. Koyl, Architect 
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Professional and Other Incompetence 


IVES there a man who has not visited 
[ his indignation, in a moment of 
wrath, upon some profession or 
other? We fancy not. The temptation 
at certain moments is far too great, and 
the outburst too completely satisfying. 
One seems to feel, after having delivered 
that particular curse, that one has made a 
great social and economic discovery. At 
last all the cobwebs have been swept away, 
and the whole miserable fraternity are 
exposed to the light of a righteous indigna- 
tion and a perception which has at last 
pierced the sham. One flatters oneself 
upon an epoch-making discovery, the 
effects of which may not even be forecast. 
But somehow or other, the professions still 
increase and multiply. The world listens 
but does not hear. 

Most of us are at times given to sar- 
castic allusions to some one or other of the 
callings which frequently appear to prey 
upon us, and try our sense of justice beyond 
the breaking point, and the men who fly 
to the public press as a means of more 
completely airing their grievances against 
the professions are not by any means 
small in numbers. 

In the Real Estate Magazine for Novem- 
ber, one may read a particularly venomous 
attack upon the architectural profession. 
We opine that the excess of venom will 
cause it widely to overshoot the mark, for 
nothing rouses the sense of justice so much 
as a vulgar tirade. In this particular 
article, the owner of a hotel in the city of 
Minneapolis condemns the whole profes- 
sion of architecture in language which is at 
once the most conspicuous compound of 
ignorance and bad taste which we have 
come across in some time. We do not 
attempt to pass upon the merits of the 
particular question, nor to resent any- 
thing except this sweeping denunciation 
of architects. 
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Incompetence is indefensible. Profes- 
sional incompetence exists wherever any 
profession is practised. Incompetence runs 
riot through every walk of life, in every 
trade and calling; many of us have suf- 
fered from the peculiarly trying incom- 
petence of that class of men to which the 
writer of the article in question belongs. 
But we may still agree that hotels are 
necessary, and not to be abolished because 
of the shortcomings of one man. 

A little thought will convince even the 
most bitter of men, provided he has a 
modicum of reason in a lucid moment, 
that professional incompetence thrives 
upon public incompetence. Behind the 
incompetent in any profession will be 
found the incompetent man who is paying 
the bills. He is, perhaps, too ignorant to 
know better. He picks his doctor, lawyer, 
architect, engineer with a great and rather 
pitiable faith that the title implies quali- 
fication. On the other hand, there is the 
incompetent individual who encourages 
incompetence by deliberately buying it. 
Unwilling to concede that the worker is 
worthy of his hire, he bargains on the basis 
of fee or price. In employing an architect 
he not only refuses a remuneration which 
will permit the architect to give his full 
service, but he also frequently imposes 
upon a half-dozen men to the extent of 
obtaining free sketches and rough plans. 
Playing one against the other, and rely- 
ing upon their various degrees of neces- 
sity, he finally drives the bargain which 
appears to him to be the best. He has 
merely bought and paid for an incompetent 
servant. These poor devils never get a 
chance to lift their heads above water. 
Capable, perhaps, of giving competent 
service if given half an opportunity, they 
continually find themselves so financially 
embarassed that they are at the mercy 
of every scheming seeker for their ser- 
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vices. Their incompetence is perpetuated 
by these schemers and bargainers, who 
merely comprise another race of incom- 
petents. The thing runs through our 
social and economic fabric, as the law of 
prey runs through the animal kingdom. 

There is, of course, the more exceptional 
incompetent who is so clever that he is 
long in being discovered, and who waxes 
fat in the meantime. But he can be 
avoided if one will take the trouble. 

To what degree is incompetence fos- 
tered by the educational systems through 
which men and women enter the various 
professions? To what degree is incompe- 
tence allowed to experiment upon the pub- 
lic by reason of that premise which assumes 
that the ability to secure work confers the 
right to practise? How far has incompe- 
tence been encouraged by either the desire 
or the necessity of obtaining a remunera- 
tive practice within the shortest possible 
space of time, and at a period when the 
ramifications of every profession are be- 
coming so increasingly extensive that it 
can scarcely be true that the preparatory 
stages may be made less and less thorough? 
And last, but by no means least, what is 
the degree of incompetence due to the selec- 
tion of a profession as a mere means of live- 
lihood and nothing more? No study of pro- 
fessional incompetence would be complete 
unless it included all of these phases—a 
long, difficult, and perhaps impossible 
accomplishment. 

But the answer of the incompetent 
public, disappointed in a_ particular 
instance, is ever the same. The profession, 
whichever one it may happen to be, is 
wholly at fault, and all of its members are 
included in the sweeping anathema which 
the disappointed buyer sows broadcast. 
It has always been so. Probably it will 
always be so. It is sure to be so as long as 
we have no higher standard, and no better 
understanding, of the professional rela- 
tion, or as long as the present economic 
system deludes people into the belief 
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that the price of a thing represents its 
cost. 

The reverse of the picture is quite true, 
since competent men are continually seek- 
ing their kind. The competent man is not 
deluded by any magical quality of title, 
and wishes to know something of the man 
who stands behind it. He engages pro- 
fessional services on some other basis than 
that of price or a mere social relation. To 
him, the selection of an architect is perhaps 
the least difficult of his problems, for of all 
works which are writ so large that all 
men may read, that of the architect is 
surely not the least. It requires no extra- 
ordinary mental powers to make a judicious 
selection of the man who is to be given 
charge of an important building operation. 
One has only to lay sentiment aside, and 
cast loose from the thought of trying to 
secure service for less than it costs the 
architect to give it. Those are the two 
popular delusions which operate to befog 
the owner. It is through them that archi- 
tectural as well as all other forms of pro- 
fessional incompetence drag out their 
miserable existence,—a tax upon those 
who buy, upon those who sell, and a dead 
weight hung about the neck of society. 

The deplorable feature, so far as any 
profession is concerned, is that the most 
honorable, upright, and conscientious prac- 
titioners are forced to pursue their task of 
trying to raise the standard of the profes- 
sion, while enduring and combating the 
opprobrium called down upon them by 
their incompetent brethren. But such is 
the very reason why professional stand- 
ards rise so slowly,—it is sometimes amaz- 
ing that they are able to rise at all. The 
one remedy is a higher standard of personal 
responsibility, quite as much to the 
employee as to the employer, and a differ- 
ent conception of the relation of any work 
to life itself. 

In his answer to the article to which we 
have reference, and which appears in the 


Real Estate Magazine, Mr. Ackerman (M) 
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seems to sum up the whole matter in a 
very few words: 

“There are in the profession many men 
possessing ability, integrity, and sincerity 
of purpose, whose aim in life is to raise 
the practice of architecture to the highest 
level. It rests absolutely with the clients 
to say whether these men shall be rewarded 
for these qualities and assisted in their 


effort. Such reward and assistance every 
owner can contribute to architecture; this 
much he can do toward maintaining and 
elevating the standards of the profession.” 

To such an attitude on the part of a 
steadily !increasing number of clients 
every competent professional man and 
woman is extending a hand of grateful 
welcome. 


The Revised Contract Documents of the Institute 


By FRANK MILES DAY (F) 


HE earnest effort of the Institute to 
improve its Contract Documents 
and, without weakening them, to 

make them briefer and more acceptable 
to contractors, has reached a stage at 
which the Documents have received 
approval, in principle, by the Board of 
Directors, and are now put forth, as a sup- 
plement to this number of the Journal, 
for general criticism before final adoption. 

Many minds have worked upon the 
reframing of these papers. They have 
indeed been completely rewritten. The 
most divergent forces have acted upon 
them in such balance as to clarify their 
meaning, increase their justice and weld 
them into a consistent whole. The Stand- 
ing Committee on Contracts, in charge of 
the revision, has been assisted by some 
thirty sub-committees, one for the terri- 
tory of each Chapter. They have proved 
themselves more than keen critics of the 
work, for they have added many thoughts 
of value. Their three prolonged meetings 
with the Standing Committee held at the 
time of the Convention were of high value, 
not merely in bringing out the views of 
all parts of the country, but as focussing 
the discussion, article by article, on the 
draft as it then stood. A group of archi- 
tects and builders from Boston has given 
most valuable aid by submitting a well- 
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considered draft of an entirely new set of 
General Conditions which, equally with 
the Institute’s present documents, served 
as a basis for the work of the Committee. 
The National Association of Builders 
Exchanges, the most strenuous opponents 
of our present documents, has, when 
called into consultation, proved a valuable 
ally, taking moderate and just views, and 
aiding the work by throwing on each 
question the light in which the contractor 
sees it. 

The counsel of that Association, William 
Bruce King, Esq., of large experience in 
building causes, whose address at the Con- 
vention produced so deep an impression, 
together with the Institute’s able counsel, 
Louis Barcroft Runk, Esq., have sat with 
the Committee on many occasions and 
have threshed out legal points. How 
knotty many of these points have been, 
and how zealously groups of individuals 
have devoted themselves to improving 
certain articles, none know but those who 
participated. 

Now that the work is put forth for final 
review, it is hoped that all interested in 
perfecting legal documents of such great 
importance to owners, architects, and the 
building trades will freely express their 
opinions to the Committee in the form of 
constructive criticisms. 
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Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
22nd SEASON, 1914-1915 


COMMITTEE ON 


EDUCATION 


Everett V. Meeks, Chairman 
126 East 75th St., New York City 


Official Notification to Students of Awards Made in the Judgment 
of December 29, 1914 


CLASS “A”—II. PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“The Main Lobby of a Large Court-House”’ 


A large court-house in an important city fronts 
on a large square. The main lobby of this court- 
house is the subject of this competition. The lobby 
is on the principal floor of the building, this floor 
level being 15 feet above the sidewalk level, and thus 
allowing ample height for a basement story. A 
monumental outside stairway leads from the side- 
walk either directly into the main lobby or into a 
large monumental vestibule opening into the main 
lobby, as the designer may desire. The lobby, which 
is thus easily accessible from the front facade, gives 
access to offices, cloak-rooms, etc., and to five large 
court-rooms, one of which is more important than 
the others. These court-rooms, if desired, may be 
entered through separate vestibules opening off the 
great lobby, and must be lighted from the sides. 
The lighting of the main lobby may be either through 
the top or sides or through both combined. The 
ceiling of the lobby may be vaulted or flat. The 
material to be used is stone or marble. Attention 
is called to the noble and dignified character of such 
a lobby. 

The largest interior dimension of the lobby ex- 
clusive of the walls, vestibules, or separate ap- 
proaches to any of the adjacent rooms, shall not 
exceed 200 feet. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 149 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 90 Projets 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the above 
problem. 

The following student received First Medal: 
B. Braunstein, Columbia University, New York. 

The following students received Second Medals: 
H. R. Kelley, R. M. Kennedy, and Wm. Schultheis, 
Cornell University, Ithaca; E. J. Robin, Columbia 
University, New York; W. R. Weigler, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; D. McLachlan, 
Jr., Atelier Hirons, New York; E. N. Edwards, 
T Square Club, Philadelphia; E. B. Tagewell, J. 
VanAlst, J. A. Thomson, and W. B. Rabenold, 
University of Pennsylvania, School of Architecture, 
Philadelphia. 


This very interesting program produced some ex- 
cellent results, but in general the impression was very 
strong that more programs having for subject the treat- 
ment of monumental interiors would be of great bene- 
fit to the students. 

In most cases, the plan was not particularly well 
studied. Those who made a principal feature of the 
larger court-room should be commended, for the jury 
placed considerable importance on the position of this 
room. Others had rather complicated minor vestibules 
and circulations, which made a somewhat difficult 
problem still more difficult. The most striking fault 
in all but a few plans was the lack of accessibility to the 
rest of the court-house, a fault which would not have 
been committed had the designer had a broader con- 
ception of the functions of this large hall, which, from 
its very size, presupposed an extensive building of which 
it would serve as vestibule. 

The sections were, on the whole, very good and 
showed considerable amount of study. The chief fault 
in most of them was the sacrifice of the short section 
to the principal one, which resulted in a room much too 
high in proportion to its width. Those who used a flat 
ceiling obviated this difficulty, although the jury did 
not express any particular preference for this sort of 
treatment. 

Another thing which struck the jury was the lack of 
consideration of the facades, as expressed in the plan. 
Most of the competitors evidently did not think of their 
exterior elevations so long as they did not have to pre- 
sent them; but their plans should be studied from every 
point of view, and should at least be able to “construct.” 

As for the general presentation and rendering, there 
was one project receiving First Medal, which stood out 
above the rest, and which deserves very high commen- 
dation. A beautiful piece of pane od Bie and well 
studied in its relation of decorated and plain surfaces, 
it had just enough washes to bring out its places but 
not so much rendering that the boning was lost in 
“sparkle” and “‘snap.” 


CLASS “A”—II. ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 
(Rendered Sketch) 


“A School of Architecture” 


This School of Architecture is supposed to be 
independent of any other institution, and must there- 
fore be self-sufficient, containing all the parts neces- 
sary for the conducting of its work of instruction for 
about 300 students. It should be given an architec- 
tural treatment of a character expressing its purpose, 
and inspiring to the students. 

The property is practically level and rectangular, 
with a frontage of 450 feet and a depth of 350 feet, 
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It fronts to the east on a wide street or esplanade, 
and is bounded on the other three sides by streets of 
minor importance. The part of the property not 
covered by buildings may be used for courts and 
gardens, for the private use of the school, or other 
such embellishments as may seem appropriate. 

A main building, a draughting building and a 
building for the modeling and painting department 
shall be provided. 

1. The Main Building shall provide for the follow- 
ing requirements: 

(a) Entrance vestibule and spacious hall for full- 
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sized casts and models, etc. These may be separate 
or combined. 

(b) Museum for objects of art. 

(c) Exhibition room for the exposition of student 
competitions and traveling exhibitions, etc. 

(d) Offices for administration and faculty. 

(e) A lecture-room or auditorium of about 2,400 
square feet and six smaller lecture- or classrooms. 

2. The Draughting Building shall provide for the 
following: 

(a) Draughting-room for about 300 students. 

(b) Ample library convenient to draughting-room. 

(c) Twelve loges, approximately 
10x12 feet, for the rendering of prize 
competitions, and which may be placed 
on a second floor. 

(d) Smaller draughting-room for the 
preparation of the esquisses. 

3. The Modeling and Painting Build- 
ing shall provide for the following: 

(a) Modeling-room for 100 students. 

(b) Several studios for free-hand 
drawing and water-color work. 

(c) Eight loges for the rendering of 
prize competitions in modeling. 

These buildings may be entirely 
separate or connected by arcades or 
colonnades. 

The Committee on Education in New 
York and its local committee in San 
Francisco received 32 Sketches in the 
above problem. 

The following students received Third 
Medal: A. C. Frank, Atelier Licht, New 
York; L. C. Rosenberg, Atelier A. Brown, 
Jr., S. F. A. C., San Francisco; W. B. 
Rabenold, University of Pennsylvania, 
School of Architecture, Philadelphia. 

The following students received Men- 
tion: A. R. Brandner, Atelier Bennett- 
Rebori, Chicago; D. W. Carlson, Co- 
lumbia University, New York; L. C. 
Licht, Atelier Licht, New York; E. L. 
Frick, Atelier A. Brown, Jr., S. F. A. C., 
San Francisco; C. H. Lench, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse; F. A. Fuller and 
S. A. Love, Jr., T-Square Club, Phila- 
delphia; M. E. Graham, University of 
Pennsylvania, School of Architecture, 
Philadelphia; L. Fentnor, Atelier Ware- 
Wynkoop, New York. 


A general recommendation may be 
interesting and of considerable value to the 
students in connection with the plan for 
The School of Architecture. 

Where buildings for the principal 
activities of an institution such as studios 
and shops are shown in comparison with 
buildings of somewhat secondary im- 
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portance, full value should be given to the practical 
requirements of these less brilliant but more useful 
elements of the composition; and where different func- 
tions for such utilitarian buildings appear, they should 
be appropriately recognized even at the expense, 
sometimes, of direct symmetry in an otherwise symmet- 
rical composition. 

In the present instance many of the competitors 
had interesting plans, but absolutely inadequate space 
for draughting-rooms and studios. 

The Third Medal, awarded to Mr. Rabenold, was 
“| with the unanimous consent of the jury, because 

e had taken pains to differentiate these important 
parts of the problem and to give them proper value. 

he other two premiated esquisses were also well 
liked, Mr. Rosenberg’s being somewhat better than 
Mr. Carlson’s but less distinct in the arrangement of 
its parts than Mr. Rabenold’s. 


CLASSES “A” and “B” ARCHAOLOGY— 
II. PROJET (Problem in Design). 


“An Oriental Fountain” 
Introduction. 

The Turkish style is one of the five chief branches 
of Moslem (sometimes miscalled “‘Saracenic’’) art, 
employing rich surface decoration in color, chiefly in 
geometric patterns, to the exclusion of all represen- 
tations of living figures or animals. It borrows much 
from the Persian and, in the 18th Century, developed 
a curiously rococo vein, under the influence of Italian 
artists. The present problem suggests the use of the 
Turkish style, though any of the Moslem styles— 
Moorish, Arabic, Persian, Indo-Moslem or Turkish 
—may be employed. 

The Moslems, being great believers in the value 
of pure running water, both for drinking and for 
ablutions, a Turkish Ambassador, occupying a new 
Embassy palace, has ordered to be erected on the 
terrace of the palace grounds a handsome fountain 
of marble. The design contemplated is an isolated 
structure with spouts and basins for drinking and 
for ablutions, and lower basins for birds and dogs. 
Such fountains abound in Constantinople and Cairo. 

The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 90 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 19 Projets 
Rendus (Final Drawings) in the above problem. 

The following students received Third Medal: A. 
C. Webb, Atelier Bennett-Rebori, Chicago; R. W. 
Hubel, Columbia University, New York; H. B. 
Pearce, P. Bowman and E. Crump, Jr., Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; W. E. Kapp, 
Detroit Architectural Atelier, Detroit; F. Allamand, 
Atelier Baur, S. F. A. C., San Francisco; S. A. Love, 
Jr., T Square Club, Philadelphia; W. I. Bennett, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The jury considered the group of designs submitted 
exceptionally able; good both in style and in color. 

r. W. E. Kapp’s design showing a yellowish 
fountain, with a me blue, and gold treatment for the 
detail, and Mr. Edward Crump’s design with a red, 
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blue, gold, and white fountain and detail in the same 
tones, were so well worked out and presented, that, 
although perhaps somewhat crude in color, they 
received Third Medals with the marked commendation 
of the jury. 

Nevertheless, there was a decided expression of 
approval from the jury of several designs where faithful 
adherence to the actual colors of the detail did not 
prevent a harmonious treatment of the whole, showing 
the authors of some of these designs to have a real and 
sometimes very subtle sense of color. 

This attitude of the jury was further evidenced in 
refusing a medal to a projet which, though otherwise 
good, had a violently blue sky and a fountain in pure 
color, treated as though it were as far forward as the 
frame, with harsh notes of value and black spots ac- 
centing both this and the foreground treatment, so that 
the whole gave a decidedly garish impression. By this 
it will be apparent that where a student goes in for color, 
his color must be well handled. The jury is becoming less 
and less inclined to tolerance of bad color renderings. 


CLASSES “A” and “B”—II. MEASURED 
DRAWINGS 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received three 
Drawings. 
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Crass “A” anp “B”—Measurep Drawinc 
A SCANDINAVIAN ROMANESQUE Doorway 


Third Medal—C. C. Britsch, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 
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The following students received Third Medal: 
C. C. Britsch and G. A. Spackman, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

The measured drawings, as well as the regular 


archeology project made a strong appeal to the jury at 
this judgment. 
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Sketches in the above problem. The following stu- 
dents received First Mention: W. J. Schaefer, 
Atelier Bennett-Rebori, Chicago; C. Noble, 

Columbia University, New York. 
The following students received Mention: L. E. 
Olsen and J. A. Rognstad, Atelier Bennett-Rebori, 
Chicago; R. E. Bowes, A. 
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K. Mausolff, H. A. Salis- 
bury, and S. Y. Ohta, 
Columbia University, 
New York; J. H. Duthie, 
Cleveland Architectural 
Club, Cleveland; B. B. 
Spigel and G. W. Meyer, 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh; E. M. 
Milnar, Atelier Favrot 
and Livaudais, New Or- 
leans; R. F. Martin, Atelier 
Licht, New York; A. J. 
Pohle and H. A. Rhodes, 
Atelier Newton, Albany. 


In the sketch for a Cor- 
ner Pavilion in a Public 
Building many of the com- 
petitors failed to draw or 
indicate their designs in a 
way to make recompense 
possible. Poor draughts- 
manship and slovenly ren- 
dering necessarily detract 
from the value of such a 
sketch. 
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Crass “‘A”—II Esouisse-Esqguisse.—A ScHoot oF ARCHITECTURE 
Third Medal—A. C. Frank, Atelier Licht 


Great acclaim was given to a drawing by Mr. C. C. 
Britsch of a Romanesque door and surrounding carving, 
beautifully worked out and rendered. The jury also 
particularly liked a drawing of a Roman Table Support 
done in India ink, and rendered with great softness and 
charm of texture by Mr. George A. Spackman. 

A third measured drawing of a Pompeian table sup- 
port was well drawn and attractively presented, but the 
author would have done better to have confined himself 
to the subject in hand rather than introduce a Pompeian 
Court in questionable perspective, which although 
attractively rendered, necessarily detracted from the 
value of the main motif. 

Certain subjects for measured work are becoming 
very familiar to the jury. When there appears for their 
judgment a measured drawing which shows evident 
research on the part of the student, such as a drawing 
of a Jocal building or monument, or the presentation of 
a subject from a local museum, not found already well 
drawn and rendered in published form, the jury receives 
such work with acclaim, for they feel that the student 
has gone through a really valuable exercise. 


CLASS “B”—II. ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE 


(Rendered Sketch) 
“A Corner Pavilion in a Public Building” 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its local committee in San Francisco received 117 


The jury awarded two 
First Mentions, but regret- 
ted the fact that both of 
these drawings were some- 
what florid in conception, whereas some of the other 
designs, while less well studied and proportioned, were 
really of a more dignified type of architecture. 


*Supplementary Judgment of 
December 8, 1914 


CLASS “B”’—I. ANALYTIQUE (Order Problem) 
“An Orangery Under a Terrace”’ 
Nine drawings were submitted for judgment, of 
which eight received Mention. 
CLASS “B”’—I. PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“An Infirmary for a Private School” 


Eight drawings were submitted for judgment. 


The following student received First Mention: 
H. Marshak, Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 


dence. 
Five Mentions were awarded. 


*These drawings were delayed in transit. 
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Book Reviews 


*Modern City Planning and Main- 
tenance. 


“What is city planning? It is a prolonged state of 
contemplation for the purpose of higher perfection.” 
We are not quoting from Mr. Koester, but from Mr. 
Kolbeck, who, so far as we know, was the first one 
to employ that definition. But being true, as we are 
quite prepared to assume, it would seem that the 
subject must be approached in a different manner 
from that which Mr. Koester has chosen. He says, 
“The first step is to raise a fund for purposes of 
securing plans and meeting the expenses of the move- 
ment, and this may be accomplished either by an 
appropriation made by the municipal authorities, 
by donation from a philanthropist, or by a general 
public subscription.” 

But he has already stated that: “This work, to 
be properly performed, must be done by an expert, 
and by one who has no personal interest whatever 
in the city. No commission of citizens can approach 
the matter without being swayed either by self 
interest, personal considerations, or prejudice, and 
certainly few such commissions could be selected 
to contain civic engineers of approved qualifica- 
tions.” 

If both these statements are true, which hardly 
seems possible in view of the paradox they present, 
they may furnish the explanation as to why so many 
city plans, prepared at great expense, are now lan- 
guishing in the archives of many of our municipalities. 
Is it not true that, until citizens can reconcile their 
own interests toward the attainment of a common 
good, city planning becomes a hopeless illusion? Is 
it true that the best possible way in which to accom- 
plish a real city-planning movement is to begin by 
making a plan and by calling in an expert? Can he 
assist in that reconciliation which Mr. Koester implies 
as a desirability? Will the plan which he is to make 
have the effect of clearing away all the interested 
motives of each group of citizens? Mr. Burnham 
believed unreservedly in this method, as a plan of 
arousing public interest, and in his hands such a 
program may have yielded certain results. But it is 
worthy of note that in its report to the last Conven- 
tion, the Committee on Town Planning made the 
following statements: 

“The planning of our cities has been handed over 
with little or no restrictions to the real-estate in- 
terests. 

*Modern City Planning and Maintenance. By Frank 


Koester. McBride, Nast & Co., New York City, 1914. 
328 pages, 154 illustrations, 60 plans and diagrams. $6 net. 
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“Due, probably, to the utter monotony of the 
results obtained, rather than to the waste involved 
in construction and traffic costs, a glimpse of the 
variety and effectiveness possible by logical develop- 
ment led to a sort of hysteria for the so-called ‘City 
Beautiful.’ It seemed for a few years as if every city 
of any importance was occupied in some measure 
with plans for a ‘Civic Center,’ and whatever pro- 
jects for improvements were to the fore they were 
referred to as “Civic-Center Plans.’ 

“Some cities, realizing that the real ‘City Beauti- 
ful’ could come only from a thoughtful development 
of their practical problems, approached their tasks 
of re-planning on the practical side, and proceeded on 
the fundamental principle, ‘through use to beauty.’ 
But even in such instances the ‘Civic Center’ was 
usually the ‘piece de résistance,’ and while it stimu- 
lated the popular imagination, it also helped to work 
the defeat of measures looking to the adoption of 
logical, far-sighted plans for future guidance. The 
spectacular was costly, and carefully devised plans 
for a wholesome growth and increasing workable- 
ness were laid aside on account of the cost of 
building the spectacular feature. 

“The usual procedure is for somebody, because 
of business environment, or real estate holdings, or 
some community, because of imperative traffic 
necessities, to initiate an improvement to serve some 
peculiaily individual needs. Various interests are 
at once arrayed against each other, motives are 
impugned, city officials are appealed to, politics 
enters the field, and, after months, perhaps, of strife, 
a compromise is effected which permits something 
to be done. But since objectors have had to be 
placated, and so-called ‘economy’ practised to 
satisfy the tax-payers, the outcome is an emasculated, 
illogical thing for which the community is glad that 
it is no worse, and especially glad that it is 
disposed of. 

“If your committee’s observation has been at all 
competent, the situation presents two interesting 
aspects: First, the great amount of publicity given 
the subject, the existence of advisory boards, and 
the drafting of elaborate plans by many cities, would 
seem to indicate, on the part of the average citizen, 
an interest in, and a desire for, the results which are 
supposed to follow intelligent planning; and, second, 
the difference between the reasonable facility with 
which cities obtain expert advice upon the subject 
of city planning is in striking contrast to the diffi 
culty, or inability, met with in securing uncom- 
promising execution in accordance therewith. At 
any rate, the result of the large amount of publicity 
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given the subject, and effort put forth, is a most 
meager amount of actual construction.” 

Possibly, in view of these statements, still fur- 
ther research may be necessary to demonstrate 
whether Mr. Burnham’s idea was correct in so far 
as it related to the fundamental aspect of city plan- 
ning, and as to when its application in any given 
community is advisable. 

Let it not be thought for a moment that we fail 
to recognize the value of the expert. His services 
are eventually to be required and demanded, but we 
are doubtful of the wisdom of employing him until 
the citizens have themselves made some headway 
in contemplation. For we do not understand con- 
templation to mean, in this instance, merely idling 
about and dreaming of what might be if only some- 
body were forcible enough to make it so. We under- 
stand it to be a frame of mind which permits at least 
a comfortable working majority of the citizens to be 
willing to recognize that things are wrong. And, hav- 
ing reached such a state, would it not be possible to 
devise some workable plan whereunder the different 
interests in the city might become somewhat familiar 
with other interests. This is an essential element in 
city planning which must not be overlooked, and, 
although Mr. Koester states that once city planning 
is understood, “it meets with unqualified approval, 
and the strongest forces in a community are always 
in its favor,” we doubt whether the understanding, 
upon which so much depends is so frequently 
brought about by the making of a plan as he would 
have us suppose. 

“The civilization of the Romans was largely 
expressed in the city of Rome, and the glories of 
ancient peoples were shown in their cities,’’ says Mr. 
Koester. But Rome did not endure, and however 
wonderful and precious may be the traditions she 
has left us, we do not turn to them for a solution of 
the great problems which have arisen under the im- 
pulse of the sweeping democratic movement of the 
last century. We turn to Rome as an inspiration 
only. We look to her to give us a method of 
approach. 

“The German city thinks as an individual thinks 
about his business and his home,” is another illus- 
tration offered; but the answer is that it was not 
taught so to think by a civic engineer. More and 
more are we beginning to learn that the great works 
of art in the past were not due to the genius of single 
minds working alone, but that they were the trans- 
lation, in terms of utility and beauty, of the aspira- 
tions of a people. A thoroughly well-planned city 
is quite as dependent upon these forces as were the 
great cathedrals, and involves an even greater re- 
quirement, for it deals with a task which is never 
done. 

City planning involves machinery which must, 
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in some manner or other, become a perpetual depart- 
ment of the city’s administrative work. Mr. 
Olmsted pointed this out at the City-Planning Con- 
ference in Chicago, in 1913, and until the citizens of 
any community are prepared to accept that fact, it 
would be wiser, in our opinion, to leave city plan- 
ning alone. 

One feels, in reading Mr. Koester’s book, that he 
does not lay sufficient emphasis upon this factor; 
that he is too eager to paint the glowing picture of 
phenomenal growth and increasing prosperity, and 
to establish the ability of the civic engineer. One 
gathers the impression that a city plan, once made, 
is good for all time. That the expert can prescribe 
rules and regulations, which, incorporated into the 
city’s code, will absolutely prevent any infraction 
of the design, and cause the whole to march toward 
perfection with the precision of a machine. This is 
a wrong impression to give to any community, for, 
in spite of Mr. Koester’s statement that “‘City build- 
ing is to a very great extent an engineering under- 
taking,” we still incline to the belief that in the sense 
to which his statement relates, it is something far 
more fundamental than lies within the domain of 
merely expert knowledge. 

The remarkable achievements in the planning of 
German cities are often cited as examples of what 
this country has so shamefully neglected to do; but 
let it be remembered that all the experts of Germany 
would have been hopelessly handicapped had they 
not enjoyed either the support of an intelligent 
public appreciation of the end they were seeking, or 
a mental process on the part of the public which led 
it to acquiesce blindly in the application of science 
to urban problems. What we have to learn from 
Germany is not the work of her experts, but the 
method by which her people approach their subject. 
Give our American cities the same vital spirit of 
willingness to face the future of the coming genera- 
tions, and we shall be at no loss to find the experts to 
translate their vision into a reality. Quantity is not 
the greatest desirability in a city, but quality is. 
The ceaseless strife for numerical superiority and 
industrial supremacy is not perhaps inconsistent 
with city planning, but it is a poor foundation upon 
which to attempt to start the movement. 

It seems a matter of regret that Mr. Koester 
should have felt it necessary to say that “squares 
should not be too small in size or too large, although 
there is small danger of their being made too large,” 
and that “a city should be provided with an ample 
number of hospitals.” The large amount of really 
valuable information which he presents seems to be 
unnecessarily extended by the frequent appearance 
of such vague and trivial observations. 

His analysis of modern American conditions and 
their causes is simple and straightforward, and he 
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frankly points out the amazing extent to which selfish 
interests continually oppose every effort to remedy 
the most glaring defects. If these truths were more 
widely known, the value of city-planning would be 
better understood. A fact which substantiates our 
conviction that city planning is far more fundamen- 
tal than an engineer’s plans, necessary as such plans 
must be to the ultimate scheme. 

His book abounds in statistics, and affords an 
excellent idea of many things which have been 
accomplished in Europe. Except for the defect 
noted above, it is an excellent compilation and is 
admirably illustrated with good pictures and plans. 
In a chapter devoted to “Town Planning of Grow- 
ing Towns,” he lays special emphasis upon the value 
of some plan to the small town. This is as it should 
be, for one of the greatest benefits to be derived from 
city planning should lie in preventing small and 
growing towns from repeating the glaring mistakes 
which are today the source of our greatest problems 
in urban life. ha; Fis Ws 


Colonial Mansions of Maryland and 


Delaware. By John Martin Hammond. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia and London. 


Although Mr. Hammond announces himself, in 
the first words of his preface, to be a collector of 
material relating to old houses, and explains that he 
has “laid some stress on family history that the 
descendants of the old families in the two states 
might feel an especially close drawing to these 
shrines of the life of yesterday,” it needs no extended 
reading of the “Colonial Mansions of Maryland and 
Delaware” to gain a very strong impression that it 
is the family history, rather than the family man- 
sion, which has the greatest attraction for the 
author. 

It is true that each of his thirty-seven chapters is 
devoted to a particular mansion, and begins with a 
description, more or less in detail, of the house and 
its surroundings; but this seems, in most cases, little 
more than a peg on which to hang an account of the 
families who have lived under its roof, an account 
which not infrequently goes back to some distant 
ancestor of the builder, who never had any personal 
association with the place, and traces its changes in 
ownership down to the present day. 

In these days when an interest in genealogy is 
becoming so universal, and the family record is com- 
ing into its own, there is doubtless much information 
to be got from Mr. Hammond’s pages, which will 
prove of value to the descendants of these old colo- 
nial families, some of whose members played a dis- 
tinguished part in the history of this Republic; bat 
while some interesting historical facts and family 
legends are recorded, there are many pages devoted 
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to the family record pure and simple, to dates of 
births and deaths and nothing more, and the general 
reader is hardly to be expected to find a very absorb- 
ing interest in the vital statistics of even so distin- 
guished a family as the Carrolls of Carrollton, or in 
reading a page and a half of inscriptions from the 
tombstones in the burial-ground of the Ridgley’s 
of Hampton. 

The book has sixty-five illustrations from pho- 
tographs taken by the author, and in making his 
selections of subjects he has carried out his avowed 
purpose of drawing attention to certain architec- 
tural details, doorways in particular, which is to be 
regretted, since there are comparatively few cases 
where the illustrations give any idea of the appear- 
ance of the building as a whole, and where, as is 
sometimes the case, the houses are not illustrated 
at all, the reader must be content with a mental 
picture derived from Mr. Hammond’s text, which 
does not always leave a very clear impression. Who, 
on reading his description of the hall at Tulip Hill, 
could have before his mind’s eye anything at all 
resembling what the photograph shows? 

In short, the book seems preéminently one for 
the antiquarian, and anyone referring to it, in the 
course of his research, will find an invaluable aid in 
its excellent index. RicHArRD Hooker (M) 


The Dedication of the Muinne- 
apolis Institute of Arts 
By Epwin H. Hewitt (M) 


The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts was incor- 
porated in the year 1883. In inaugurating the new 
society there was held a loan exhibition. Very sig- 
nificantly its catalogue stated that the ultimate 
ideal of the Art Society was the possession of an art 
museum and all through the years of struggle, dis- 
couraging as was the apparent apathy of the public, 
the Society has consistently held to this ideal. 

The school maintained by the Society, under the 
leadership of Douglas Volk and Robert Koehler, how- 
ever, has always been in a flourishing condition, and 
from it many successful men and women have gone 
forth to become noted as painters, sculptors, illus- 
trators and designers in the decorative arts. Among 
those whose devotion meant continued life to the 
Society was Dr. William Watts Folwell, first presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota and first presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, as well 
as John S. Bradstreet, decorator, connoisseur, en- 
thusiast, and a long line of others whose love of 
beauty and patriotism kept alive the spirit which 
finally brought about, after all these years of effort, 
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on the 7th of this month, the realization of its 
dreams—the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

So that in contemplating this achievement, 
brought to a climax at the historic dinner, January 
10, 1911, it must not be forgotten that that demon- 
stration of appreciation and public spirit would not 
have been possible without the years of patient 
handling which preceded the dinner. In fact, four 
or five years previously, Mr. Frederic Allen Whiting, 
then of the Arts and Crafts Society of Boston, now 
Director of the Cleveland Museum of Arts, had been 
invited to come to Minneapolis by the directors of 
the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts to make a sur- 
vey of this city, its activities, its people, and upon 
this to base a report as to the advisability at that 
time of a forward movement in art which would con- 
template the building of an art museum. His report, 
a most exhaustive one, was delivered to the Board of 
Directors and twelve or fifteen of the most promi- 
nent gentlemen, the elder statesmen, of Minneapolis, 
who by their great service to the city in the past 
made their advice valued and respected. He re- 
ported unequivocally that the president of the 
Society, Mr. W. Y. Chute, and his board of directors 
were amply justified in taking every step necessary 
to place this goal before the public, and the promi- 
nent gentlemen present stated that in view of 
the report and of their confidence in the judgment 
of the directors of the Society, the latter should go 
ahead, counting upon the active spirit and interest. 
From that time on, efforts were unremitting until 
matters came to a head in January, 1911, in what 
now has become one of the historic occasions in the 
development of Minneapolis. 

The public owes a debt of gratitude to the com- 
combined efforts of Mr. John R. Van Derlip, a well 
known attorney, and Mr. Eugene Carpenter, a sing- 
ularly successful business man, who brought to the 
completion of this project great executive ability and 
the enthusiasm of keen appreciation of art. . 

The Morrison gift, a ten-acre plot of ground 
situated in the heart of the residential district, was 
well known, and the gift was instantly recognized 
as being most appropriate and desirable from every 
standpoint. The site, valued at $250,000, and Mr. 
Dunwoody’s gift of $100,000 towards the goal of 
$500,000, approximately subscribed in one evening, 
was the warrant for proceeding rapidly toward the 
realization of the museum. 

In the fall of 1911, the Society was in a position 
to proceed with plans of the building. As a result of 
a general study of the situation, and upon the advice 
of its architectural advisor, Mr. Warren P. Laird, 
A.I.A., it was decided to hold a competiton limited 
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to the following firms: Carrere & Hastings; McKim, 
Mead & White; Pell & Corbett, Shepley, Rutan & 
Collidge; and Hewitt & Brown. Mr. Walter McCor- 
nack, of Boston, was invited to be associated with 
Hewitt & Brown in the study of their plans, Mr. 
McCornack having been associated for several years 
in the preparation of the plans for the Boston 
Museum. As a result of this competition the jury 
of award, composed of the architectural advisor, 
Mr. Liard, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Paul P. Cret, 
F.A.1.A., Mr. Walter Cook, F.A.I.A., Mr. William 
French, H.A.I.A., selected the plans of McKim, 
Mead & White as being the most appropriate solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The program called for a building which, when 
finished, would involve an expenditure of about 
$3,000,000, and would embrace not only accommoda- 
tions for a museum and for an art school, but also for 
a large auditorium available for the use of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. For present needs, 
however, only a portion of the building has been 
erected at a cost of $540,000. The contract was let 
in August, 1912. The building, when complete, will 
form a hollow square divided into two courts by a 
central extension consisting of a two-story hall 
flanked by side galleries. Of this building, which will 
eventually cover the entire tract, the greater part 
of the main facade on Twenty-fourth Street and 
one section of the central extension, have been 
constructed. 

Adjoining the site of the museum, four city blocks 
of land have been acquired by the city for a park. 
This park is at present the home of the widow of 
Senator William D. Washburn, a man who rendered 
great service to Minneapolis and whose family has 
always been prominent in America. This tract of 
land is to be Mrs. Washburn’s as long as she lives, 
and will ultimately be conserved as a park, forever, 
by the city of Minneapolis. 

The Institute receives, as maintenance from the 
city, the proceeds of a tax of one-eighth of a mill. 
Other expenses will be met by the Society of Fine 
Arts. For the purchase of works of art there is 
immediately available the income from the Dun- 
woody fund, the munificent endowment of $1,000,000, 
received upon the death of its president, the late 
William Hood Dunwoody. 

The director of the art school, Mr. Joseph Breck, 
lately connected with the Metropolitan Museum, 
has publicly announced that “the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts will be a public museum of paint- 
ing, sculpture and decorative arts, past and present, 
of all countries. It seeks quality, not quantity; that 
is the only limitation of its scope.” 
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The Forum 


The Illinois Law Admitting to Practice Defended 


Chicago, January 20, 1914. 
To THE JOURNAL: 

In the report of a committee of the Minnesota 
Chapter, A.I.A., on the “Registration and Licens- 
ing of Architects,’’ which was published in the 
Journal for December, 1914, the following para- 
graphs appeared: 

“The gentleman who put this bill through the 
legislature [referring to the Illinois Law passed in 
1897] suggested to the chairman of this committee 
the conception of the importance of the act by those 
whose vote would pass it, and their comprehensive 
understanding of the necessity of raising the stand- 
ard of professional practice when he said, ‘At a 
poker game one night, | traded my vote on a bridge 
for a vote for this measure—and that was all there 
was to it.’ 

“The examinations are frequently inadequate, 
and are usually of the sort which can be passed by a 
draughtsman of limited experience. The determi- 
nation of the qualifications of a man to practise 
architecture is too important a matter to be settled 
in so offhand a manner. The usefulness of what Mr. 
Pond calls the “‘dog-tax’ is debatable. The yearly 
renewal and payment therefore of licenses is irksome, 
and there should be no necessity of our continually 
asserting our right to practise. The New York law 
proposes that a fee be paid once and, unless it is 
revoked for cause, the certificate will be valid for 
the time the man remains in practice.” 

Referring to the first paragraph, I beg to say, as 
I was one of the authors of the bill, and was conver- 
sant with all that was done to promote its passage, 
there was no one man who was entitled to the credit 
of having “‘put the bill through,” and I do not know 
or care whether or not there was any joking about 
it over poker games. What I do know is that the 
bill was first introduced in the Senate by a member 
who was a contracting plasterer in Chicago, who 
showed his friendliness to architects by following it 
through a committee, of which he was a member, 
until its passage by the Senate in the exact words in 
which it was introduced. He is now dead. It went 
to the House, and then the Committee of Architects 
of the Illinois Chapter and the Chicago Architects’ 
Business Association discovered that there was an 
architect from Chicago among the members, whom 
none of them had before known. He was asked to 
take charge of it and did so with alacrity. It was 
passed as introduced without any amendment what- 
soever and very little discussion. The Illinois law 
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was the outcome of a request which came from the 
most powerful labor union in Chicago, made to the 
Illinois Chapter, asking it to procure legislation 
regulating the responsibility of architects for incom- 
petent planning, and supervision of the erection of 
buildings. The immediate cause of this action was 
the collapse of a building in Chicago, in which mem- 
bers of their union were killed, because of the incom- 
petence of a young and inexperienced architect. 

Referring to the second paragraph quoted, the 
assertion that “the examinations are frequently in- 
adequate” is quite wrong. The reference to “Mr. 
Pond” is not clear to anyone, since there are two 
brothers to whom it might apply. If the reference is 
to Mr. Irving K. Pond, former President of the Insti- 
tute and lately retired from two terms as a director, 
I can only say that Mr. Pond is a gentleman and a 
scholar, and his serious opinions should bear weight. 
But he also is a humorist of reputation, and if he is 
the gentleman referred to it is unfair for a committee 
of a Chapter to take his pleasantries seriously. If, 
as they say the so-called “‘dog-tax”’ is debatable, | 
will debate it as briefly as possible. As those who 
were behind the bill had no reason to know, in case 
of its passage, whether or not the General Assembly 
would appropriate money for the support of the 
Board, the annual renewal fee of $5 was provided 
for in the act. It was also provided that the expen- 
ses of the Board should not exceed the fees collected. 
This was the only way in which the Illinois Board 
was financed until 1911. In that year, it having been 
discovered, rather late, by Governor Deneen, that 
all laws permitting state boards to collect and dis- 
burse their own funds, were unconstitutional, the 
General Assembly made its first appropriation for 
the support of the Board, which, so far as I know, 
has not been done up to the present time in any 
other state having an architects’ license law. So 
Illinois is still ahead in protecting its people against 
the acts of dishonest and incompetent architects. 
The appropriations are, however, still made after 
ascertaining how much the Board collects and pays 
into the state treasury, and if the renewal fee was 
abolished it is most likely that the appropriation 
would be cut down, and the enforcement of the law 
abridged. Besides, the annual collection of renewal 
fees is the only method by which the Board can make 
correct statistics concerning architectural practice 
in the state, 

I do not know who was the authority for inform- 
ing the committee that the Illinois examinations, 
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“are frequently inadequate.” Mr. I. K. Pond once 
said to me, in the presence of other architects in the 
Illinois Chapter, that he thought they were because 
one of his draughtsmen, whom he thought to be in- 
competent, had passed. But he could not have seen 
the examination papers, for they have been invari- 
ably taken up after each exercise was completed, 
and no copies were even allowed to go out of the 
possession of the Board as long as I was a member, 
except to the other State Boards, and once to the 
Examination Committee of the A.I.A; in this case 
it was returned before Mr. Pond became a member 
of its Board of Directors. I can add that in conver- 
sations with Mr. Pond}I learned that he was, from 
the beginning, opposed _to the licensing of architects 
by statute law, and he is entitled to his opinion. | 
know of only one other member of the Illinois Chap- 
ter who agreed with him. 

I believe that all of the examinations, as long as 
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I was a member of the Board, were adequate to give 
the people of the state the protection to which they 
are entitled, and yet there may possibly have been 
some mistakes by the examination committees in 
the markings of thousands of examinations. I believe 
also, as far as I know from the results, that the pre- 
sent Illinois Board has kept up the high standard of 
the examinations, and is enforcing the law with 
vigor. 

I might add that none of the amendments to the 
Illinois law have been made in a spirit of compromise 
with its enemies, and none have been passed with- 
out the initiative and full approval of the State 
Board. My views, in extenso, on these matters 
were given more fully in a paper which I read before 
the Convention of the Illinois State Society of 
Architects, in October, and which was published in 
the ‘Construction News.”—Peter B. Wicut, (F.). 


In Memoriam 


CHARLES HERCULES RUTAN (F.) 


Diep AT BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
DECEMBER 17, 1941 


ADMITTED TO THE INSTITUTE IN 1889 


Mr. Rutan was a member of the archi- 
tectural firm of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 
with offices in Boston and Chicago. He 
had been ill for some time, and had not 
given much attention to business for two 
years. 

Mr. Rutan was born at Newark, New 
Jersey, March 28, 1851, and was the son of 
Nicholas Warren and Sarah Elizabeth 
(Marsh) Rutan. He was educated in the 
public schools of his native city, and, de- 
ciding to become an architect, became 
associated with the New York firm of 
Gambrill & Richardson, the latter being 
the famous H. H. Richardson, in 1870 
starting at the very bottom of the ladder. 
He continued his relation until 1878, and 


when Mr. Richardson moved to Brookline, 
Mr. Rutan went with him. He remained 
with Mr. Richardson until the latter’s 
death in 1886, when he, George F. Shepley 
and Charles A. Coolidge, formed a partner- 
ship and completed the work which Mr. 
Richardson had left unfinished. 

Mr. Rutan was a member of the Boston 
Society of Architects, and was a trustee of 
the Constantinople College, until lately 
better remembered as the American College 
for Girls, for which his firm had made plans 
for new buildings, some of these having 
just been occupied. Mr. Rutan at one 
time was Treasurer of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and in 1g10 he went to Constantinople 
for the purpose of studying the situation 
and becoming familiar with the work of the 
school. He was a member of the Congre- 
gational Club, and before his illness had 
close relations with many organizations, 
notably Fisk University, of which he had 
been a trustee. 
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Housing and Town Planning 
CAROL ARONOVICI, Px.D., Associate Eprror 


Housing Reform in Italy 


While the whole problem of housing reform in 
Italy is very largely affected by the gregarious life 
of the population and the historical boundaries of 
the communities, which frequently do not lend them- 
selves to expansion because of the local topography, 
the problem is quite different in the north from 
what it is in the center or south of Italy. Niceforo, 
in his exhaustive study of the social, economic, and 
anthropological differences between the people of the 
north, center, and south of Italy, pointed out an 
unmistakable difference in the sanitary standards 
of these three sections, and clearly demonstrated 
the inferiority of the standards and conditions of the 
south as regards the standards of living of the people 
and the actual conditions that exist. Indeed it may 
be said that the tenement is a north Italian type of 
dwelling, while the one-story house and the dwelling 
below the street belong to the south. It is also clear, 
from the various investigations which have been 
made in Italy, that the single dwelling and the 
occupancy of homes on the first floor stand in close 
relationship to a low vitality and a high death rate. 

A survey of what has been accomplished in the 
line of housing reform in Italy is quite disappointing. 
The laws so far provided are more or less in keeping 
with the needs of the country, but the activities 
that these laws have stimulated are still insufficient 
to influence, in any material degree, the problem to 
be met. 

The normal housing problem, which developed 
under the conditions made possible by an absence of 
legislative control, as well as the boom of 1888 and 
1890, with its banking scandal, stimulated building 
enterprise, particularly in Rome. This effort may 
be characterized mainly as a desire to cover as 
much ground as possible without regard to the 
amount and kind of construction needed. The build- 
ings erected under the stimulus of this boom illustrate 
the need for legislation and a knowledge of local 
conditions. 


Legislation. 


The sanitary laws of Italy as applied to housing 
are far below the standard generally accepted in the 
United States, and compare unfavorably with the 
regulations in force in Germany and France. It is 
a striking fact that Italy has a clearer conception of 
the extent, variety, and intensity of its social prob- 
lems than any other country. It must be admitted, 
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however, that its constructive social program has 
been far from meeting either the ideals of its lead- 
ing thinkers or its local needs. 

The housing legislation intended to promote good 
housing by offering inducements to builders, now 
in force in Italy, and which had its origin in the law 
of May 1903, is more or less a replica of French and 
German legislation and, in spite of its more recent 
amendments, has not proved the strong social factor 
for housing reform which it was expected to become. 
Its main function was to stimulate enterprise and 
establish codperation between the governmental 
agencies and the various institutions, codperative 
associations, and welfare agencies, directly or in- 
directly engaged in the building of cheap homes for 
wage-earners. Throughout this legislation a work- 
ingman’s home is defined as a building or an apart- 
ment, the annual revenue of which, after being re- 
duced one-third, and the cost of insurance subtracted, 
amounts to less than 300 to 700 lire per annum, 
according to the locality in which such house or 
apartment is located. 


Special Organizations for the Promotion of 
Good Housing 


In order to avoid attempts on the part of the 
public to take advantage of the various exemptions 
granted by the law of i903, where the financial con- 
dition of the owner or occupant does not warrant 
assistance from the state or municipality, a max- 
imum property ownership taxed at 20 lire per annum, 
and income limits of from 1,000 to 2,000 lire for 
single, and 1,300 to 2,500 lire for married persons, 
were fixed, 

The following classes are provided for in the law 
of 1903: 

(a) Private individuals. (b) Codperative societies. 
(c) Institutions for housing and other welfare agen- 
cies. (d) The municipalities. 

1. The private individual is not given much 
stimulus, beyond the tax exemptions which he can 
obtain under conditions of purchase from coépera- 
tive building agencies. Under these conditions, little 
private enterprise is to be found, except such as 
emanates from large employers who build homes for 
their workers, and in so doing profit by the legal 
exemptions accorded this type of home if the revenue 
does not exceed 4 per cent. 

2. The codperative agencies are the most favored 
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of all the various agencies upon which exemptions 
are bestowed by the state. Their dividend must be 
limited, however, to 4 per cent on the investment, 
and the organization cannot dissolve unless four- 
fifths of the funds derived from the sale of the prop- 
erty are placed in the national fund for insurance 
against old age and accident. One-fifth of the funds 
of the association may be returned to the members 
of the associations. 

The coéperative organizations are exempt from 
taxation to the extent of 75 per cent of the legal fees 
usually exacted in the transaction of such business, 
and the same percentage of exemption from the 
contract tax is afforded them. They are completely 
relieved of the state tax for a period of five years, and 
in Rome the period has been increased to ten years, 
in order to stimulate building enterprise so much 
needed because of the constantly increased local 
congestion. 

To further accelerate the construction of sanitary 
and cheap homes, the time for the expiration of the 
exemptions of the law is set at fifteen years. Whe- 
ther this method of accelerating building will have 
the desired effect may be determined at the end of 
the period, and it may lead to some changes in the 
law at the time of its expiration. 

This type of time legislation may be a very good 
means of calling the attention of the public and of 
legislators to the results accomplished by a certain 
law, and give way to a more regular and perhaps 
more intelligent and timely legal changes. If the 
Constitutions of our states, which are the organic 
laws, need amendment and change every ten or 
fifteen years, it is reasonable to expect that laws 
intended to accomplish a given end, and which were 
prepared with less deliberation and only with the 
approval of a small share of the voters, should be 
subject to the test which observation and application 
during a given time render possible. 

A very interesting feature of the tax-exemption 
clause is to be found in the provision that the tax 
rate cannot be increased upon a property during the 
time of its exemption period of five or ten years, as 
the case may be. The municipality may even go so 
far as to lend money to builders, or assist them 
financially in their enterprise. The money used for 
this purpose may be derived from an increased tax 
rate upon unused, but usable, Iand to the extent of 
3% per cent of its actual value. The latter pro- 
vision was considered reasonable in view of the fact 
that the greater building activity of the community 
serves to increase land values, and therefore the 
municipality had a right to increase its tax where 
no actual service is being rendered, and unearned 
values are being created. 

3. The other welfare agencies which venture into 
construction and reconstruction, rental and sale of 
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homes below the maximum price for workingmen’s 
homes, established by the law of 1903, are not per- 
mitted to derive any income from the investment, 
and, in case of dissolution, the profits, if any, must 
be distributed among the other agencies of the 
locality, and cannot be retained by the agency which 
conducted the enterprise. Those agencies which 
have undertaken to assist in the solution of the hous- 
ing problem have been compelled to go into the most 
congested sections of the cities, and have therefore 
been instrumental mainly in building and improving 
multiple rather than single dwellings. These agencies 
must comply with all the local sanitary regulations, 
and enjoy the exemptions accorded the codperative 
organizations. It is difficult to see a good reason for 
the failure to offer greater inducements to philan- 
thropic agencies, which would stimulate some of 
them to invest their funds in housing. 

4. Municipalities are permitted to undertake the 
construction of homes only where other agencies 
have failed to undertake the work. The municipality 
may, however, purchase land and sell it to housing 
organizations at the purchase price, with the under- 
standing that all plans for streets and sewers be 
prepared under the supervision of the municipality. 

In providing the necessary capital for the con- 
struction of homes, Italy has not been as liberal as 
other countries. The savings banks, insurance 
societies, and the national insurance fund may loan 
money for housing purposes up to 60 per cent of the 
cost of the home,—a very small proportion when 
compared with France and Belgium, where loans 
may rise to go per cent of the cost. 

That the law was found to be inadequate is 
evident from the more or less numerous changes 
made between 1903 and 1g11. The legislation of 
January 2, 1908, extended the terms for which loans 
could be made, and the national government assumed 
the responsibility for a share of the interest on loans 
secured for housing purposes out of the funds of the 
Bank of Deposits and Loans. 

In line with the provisions made by the French 
laws, the law of 1908 provides for a central council, 
which acts in a supervisory capacity in the erection 
and administration of cheap houses, and renders 
advisory service, whenever called upon to do so. 

The results obtained through the law of 1903, 
amended at various times, were such as to require 
some specific legislation whereby sums of money 
would be made available for the construction of 
homes. This was especially true of Rome, where the 
problem was most acute. The first step in this 
direction was taken in 1907, when the Bank of 
Deposits and Loans was authorized to loan $2,000,- 
000 to the Institue for the Housing of Employees in 
Rome. The next year brought about conditions 
which made possible new legislation authorizing 
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another $2,000,000 from the municipality of Rome, 
and this was made available for the use of the 
Institute for houses for the people. 

As the railroads are managed by the government, 
the difficulty of housing the employees soon found 
expression in the authorization of a loan, not exceed- 
ing $6,000,000, to be furnished by the Provident 
Institutions for Railroad Employees, at 4 per cent, 
and of this amount the administration was permitted 
to use $1,000,000 for the housing of employees in 
Rome, the houses to be built by the administration, 
through its own agents. 

These various loans authorized up to 1909 aggre- 
gated about $11,000,000, out of which $6,000,000 
was to be used in Rome. With the money available 
for the building of cheap homes, Rome has under- 
taken a considerable scheme of housing reform, but 
all of it is centered about the construction of large 
tenements. The aggregate cost of the three tene- 
ment buildings contemplated will be about $2,000,- 
000. The one building of the group, which is already 
finished and in use, accommodates 300 families. That 
this type of construction will not solve the housing 
problem in Italy, and particularly in the cities, can 
easily be surmised. It is probable, however, that the 
contemplated city-planning scheme, which is under 
way in Rome, will demonstrate to the leaders in the 
housing movement that something better than a 
tenement building enterprise is necessary, in order 
to meet the needs of the Great City. 

By the law of 1908 municipalities were authorized 
to build homes where there were no codperative 
agencies for this purpose; but, during the two years 
following, only about $1,000,000 was invested by 
eighteen municipalities in the construction of cheap 
homes. The same law provides that in communities 
where cheap houses are to be constructed under the 
terms of the laws providing for exemptions, a com- 
mittee of seven is to take charge of the work of cer- 
tifying as to the character and merit of the houses 
under the conditions imposed by the terms of the 
law. In these communities the committee is also to 
act as an educational agency, and endeavor to pro- 
mote the construction of cheap houses wherever 
possible. That the idea of having local committees 
appealed to the communities is evidenced by the fact 
that 103 such communities appointed committees for 
this purpose. 


Rome. 


We have referred to the favoritism shown Rome 
through special provisions for tax exemptions, and 
specific funds for the building of cheap homes. We 
cannot leave this subject, however, without men- 
tioning the work of the Instuto Romano di Beni 
Stabili, which is an organization whose work is 
especially centered about the rehabilitation of 
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houses built during the boom period of 1888 and 
1890. This work has been done under the leadership 
of the engineer, Eduardo Talamo, whose plans for 
rehabilitation and reconstruction have the merit of 
combining sanitation and moderate cost, with the 
fundamental essentials of beauty. What Talamo has 
accomplished in the San Lorenzo district is a marvel 
of skill, and reveals a keen understanding of the needs 
of the people and their means of purchasing housing 
accommodations. At the present time, there are 
about fifty-five coéperative agencies of various kinds 
operating in Rome, and the Institute for Popular 
Dwellings, which are operating with the backing of 
the municipality, both in the shape of funds and 
in land grants. 


Milan. 


The city of Milan may be considered as the 
municipality in Italy which has been most affected 
by the development of industries, and where the 
population has increased most rapidly. The inva- 
sion of commerce and industry has forced certain 
town-planning changes, which compelled many of 
the workers living in the business districts to seek 
homes elsewhere, while the prosperity and business 
activity has made way for a development of ex- 
clusive residential districts, which have necessitated 
expansion outside of the limits of the municipality. 
Added to this necessary reconstruction, the influx of 
new workers aggravated the housing problem to an 
extent which made Milan the most progressive city 
in Italy, in point of housing reform. 

The movement was preceded by a careful survey 
of existing conditions. The surprising facts revealed 
served to stimulate public sentiment in favor of 
improved housing. It was found, for example, that 
seven-tenths of the families were living in less than 
two rooms to the family, and that one-quarter of the 
people were living under crowded conditions. The 
shocking sanitary evils discovered were alarming, 
even for Italy, where the sanitary standards for 
workers’ homes are far below those generally recog- 
nized in this country. The revelations of this sur- 
vey were productive of immediate results. More 
than $5,000,000 was placed at the disposal of the 
municipality, for the demolition and reconstruction 
of buildings, the construction of sewers, the opening 
up of streets and other similar sanitary work. When 
the Socialists came into power in 1904, they com- 
pleted, during their administration, a building con- 
taining 378 apartments and costing $173,000. 

Aside from the activities of the municipality, an 
Institute for Popular and Cheap Houses was organ- 
ized, and the various codperative organizations were 
called upon to assist in the work of construction and 
rehabilitation of homes. The work of this Institute 
was so successful that, at the beginning of 1913, it 
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had a subscribed capital of over $2,724,000 almost 
$2,000,000 of which was already available for use. 
Four distinct groups of buildings were constructed 
with this money. These groups of buildings accom- 
modate 947 families, constituting a population of 
about 6,000. The total cost of these four groups of 
buildings, which are provided with gardens, common 
baths, libraries, and other modern facilities for 
health and recreation, was about $1,000,000. Three 
additional groups of buildings have recently been 
completed, at a cost of about $1,300,000. 

In the administration of these houses, it was found 
that the returns on the investment were small, be- 
cause of the large overhead charges of administration 
and the common facilities provided. It is hoped, 
however, that this is due to the newness of the enter- 
prise and to temporary disturbances in the labor 
market, which made the renting somewhat more 
difficult than would be expected under normal 
conditions. 

Aside from the work of the Institute, there are, in 
Milan, two prominent organizations for the improve- 
ment of housing conditions. The Societa Umanitaria 
is the more important, and has succeeded in con- 
structing buildings containing 214 apartments. The 
architectural scheme is most attractive, and the 
largest amount of privacy was made possible by a 
more or less free use of space for stairs. Although 
there are some one-room dwellings among these 
apartments, the sanitary provisions are such as to 
place them far above the type of dwelling that ten- 
ants could obtain in buildings rented out for purely 
commercial purposes. 

Both in exterior and interior decoration the ques- 
tions of sanitation and cost were uppermost in the 
mind of the architect, and the effect is quite in 
keeping with the local atmosphere and the simple 
tastes of the occupants. 

The lighting, heating, and ventilation is obtained 
by a codperative scheme which provides cheap facili- 
ties under one management, and the effect upon the 
workers is quite remarkable. 

In addition to the sanitary and recreational 
provisions made by the Societa Umanitaria in these 
houses, they furnish care for children, whenever the 
mothers are compelled to work and assist in the 
support of the family. 

The second volunteer organization which has 
undertaken the work of improving housing conditions 
is the Unione Codperativa. This organization is re- 
sponsible for the first attempt to build a garden vil- 
lage in Italy. It is an organization which may be 
likened to the Co-partnership Tenants Limited Com- 
pany of England; its first undertaking was the build- 
ing of Milanino, a garden village, about a mile and a 
half from Milan, and occupying a space of 1,300,000 
square meters. This land was purchased for 70 cent- 
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imes (14 cts.) per square meter. The entire enter- 
prise is managed more or less along the line of the 
English Co-partnership villages; the houses contain 
5 or 6 rooms, and the rentals vary from $115 to 
$123 per year. About 120 houses have already been 
completed in Milanino, and they seem to have met 
with a considerable demand. It is expected that 
much of the building land will be used by other 
organizations in building homes, under the restric- 
tions provided by the charter of the village. 


Bologna. 


As far back as 1862, the city of Bologna ceded to 
the Society for Construction and Sanitation of 
Houses for the Poor a certain amount of land to be 
used for the construction of cheap homes. This 
Organization, although backed by the local savings 
bank, failed to make much headway, and, in 1877, 
discontinued its work. It was not until 1884 that a 
new movement for the improvement of housing con- 
ditions was started, and again with the assistance of 
the municipality, which readily gave grants of land. 
Although the city seemed eager to help in the pro- 
viding of homes by furnishing land, the total area 
granted to five organizations engaged in housing 
work was only two and three-quarter acres in the 
more congested sections of the community. In addi- 
tion to the grants of land, the city provided loans of 
money, and the five agencies built a total of 724 
apartments, mostly in multiple dwellings. 

It will be readily realized that the small grants 
made by the municipality did not made a perceptible 
impression upon the local problem, and further action 
was soon made necessary. In 1907 the municipality 
provided special exemptions from taxation for all 
cheap homes constructed after that date, and in 1905 
provided for an additional subvention of 1% per 
cent upon the investment in cheap homes, to be paid 
by the municipality annually for a period of fifteen 
years. The result of this action may be measured by 
the fact that, between 1906 and 1911, 3,636 dwellings 
were provided. The restrictions upon the rental 
rates fixed the rent at from $10 to $12 per year per 
room. 

When measured in terms of actual results accom- 
plished, the policy of Bologna seems to have been 
the most successful, and shows that subventions and 
an intelligent administration of public land and funds 
for the benefit of improved housing conditions is a 
very reliable basis for constructive reform. 


Venice. 


The work of improving housing conditions in 
Venice did not begin until 1893, when the munici- 
pality provided an administrative commission, 
authorized to borrow annually. The savings Bank 
of Venice was to devote 80 per cent of its surplus 
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funds to the construction of houses for workers, under 
the supervision of the municipality, and a subven- 
tion was made available for all building of cheap 
homes that conformed to a standard set by the local 
administrative commission. Under the provisions 
made by the city of Venice, 1,286 apartments, hous- 
ing a population of about 5,000 people, were built. 

A consideration of the activities of municipalities 
and private organizations in Italy shows that much 
thought is being given to the housing problem. The 
economic aspects are being met differently by va- 
rious communities, but the principle of offering in- 
ducements rather than imposing restrictions seems 


to prevail. So far, the movement for housing reform 
in the south has not made any perceptible headway, 
and the cities in that section of the peninsula are 
still enduring the most dangerous sanitary condi- 
tions, and are paying the penalty by an astonish- 
ingly high death rate. 

The most striking feature of the housing move- 
ment in Italy is to be found in the skill with which 
the cheapest structures are adorned and planned, 
to afford picturesque and interesting architectural 
display without unnecessary sacrifice of either con- 
venience, healthfulness, or money. 


Report on the Proposed Park System for the City of Dayton 
By OLMSTED BROTHERS, 1911 


This report proposes to outline a program for the 
acquisition and development of a park scheme for 
the city of Dayton. In placing Dayton among the 
the cities the United States from the point of view 
of park facilities, the writers base their conclusions 
upon the amount of park area in relation to the 
population and in relation to the area of the city. 
While this would seem a fair manner of reaching con- 
clusions as to the park needs, the question of usa- 
bility of parks is not considered. It is fair to assume 
that a city with one thousand persons to the acre 
of park may be better equipped than a city with 
only five hundred persons to the acre of park, if the 
actual accessibility of the parks is considered. The 
time that must be consumed in reaching a park is 
an important consideration, in the estimate of park 
facilities that one may endeavor to form. Again, 
where walking is out of the question, the problem of 
rapid, regular, and cheap transit commands atten- 
tion. In all these respects the report fails to give 


adequate information, and, from the point of view 
of the outsider, the value of the report does not Iend 
itself to an accurate and fair estimate. It is inter- 
esting to note the recommendation that “most 
ornamental squares are so obviously for the 
direct benefit of the locality in which they occur, 
and of such very special and large benefit to 
the lots fronting on them that they ought to be 
supplied and improved by the owners of each 
land sub-division just as Gramercy Park and other 
squares similar to it were provided in New York and 
other cities of this country and Europe.” The state- 
ment that, in the consideration of any park system, 
“it would be poor policy to lead people to suppose 
that any locality which desired a park could get it 
out of the proposed park loan without any expense 
to themselves” is worthy of wide publicity as bear- 
ing upon the improvement of narrowly restricted 
areas where the benefits inure to the residents only. 


The Washington State Housing Law 


At the meeting of the Washington State Chapter 
on December 2, the proposed Housing Law was dis- 
cussed, and the following opinions were expressed: 

That the law as drawn was too stringent; that 
Washington was not likely to copy the mistakes of 
eastern cities in the matter of congestion, and 
that an awakened civic conscience was what was 
needed. 

That a distinction should be made between 
different classes of structures, and that the require- 
ments should not be so arbitrary as to prevent 
property from bringing in fair returns. 

That such a law ought to be enacted before there 
was a necessity by reason of congestion. 
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That a state law should be enacted which would 
define requirements in a general way only, leaving 
the details of the law to be worked out by the 
different cities as they saw best. 

That the time was not ripe for such a drastic law, 
as most of the cities had good local ordinances. 

That a committee be appointed to formulate 
reasons why the Chapter opposed such a law, and 
that the same be presented to the Municipal League 
and other interested organizations, 

The Chapter finally adopted the 
resolution: 

That the Chapter go on record as favoring a 
simple Housing Law, not going too much into detail. 


following 








Institute Business 


The First Meeting of the Board of Directors 


A meeting of the Board of Directors was held 
January 15 and 16, 1915, at New York. The meet- 
ing was called to order at the office of the Secretary 
at 9.30 A.M., January 15, by President Sturgis. 
Others present were Secretary Fenner, Treasurer 
Mauran, Second Vice-President Boyd, and Directors 
Cook, Coolidge, LaFarge, Magonigle, and Rankin. 


Committee Appointments 


The President read letters from First Vice- 
President Kimball and Directors Favrot, Jensen, 
Morgan and Willcox, in relation to committee 
appointments, which subject chiefly occupied the 
first day of the meeting. The full list of these will 
appear in the March issue of the Journal. 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee was appointed as 
follows: President Sturgis and Secretary Fenner, ex 
officio; First Vice-President Kimball, Treasurer 
Mauran and Mr. LaFarge. 


The Revised Contract Documents 


Mr. Day presented the revised drafts of the 
Institute’s Contract Documents, which are referred 
to editorially in this issue and in the accompanying 
supplement, and which should be carefully studied 
by every member of the profession and its allied 
interests. 


Counsel 
Mr. L. B. Runk, of Philadelphia, was appointed 
Counsel for the Board of Directors for the year 1915. 
Budget 


The Treasurer submitted a proposed Budget for 
1915. He outlined the general financial status of the 
Institute’s affairs, calling attention to the fact that 


the past year had been a difficult one for members of 


the architectural profession because of the financial 
depression. By means of detailed comparative 


statements, and a carefully prepared analysis of 


the financial operations of 1914, the members of the 


Board were enabled to see the full scope and cost of 


the Institute’s activities and the necessity for the 
retrenchment in the matter of certain committee 
and other apprenriations. 

The Budget was accepted by the Board and it 
has been approved by the Finance Committee. 
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Special Meetings of the Executive Committee 
on the Pacific Coast 


Mr. Mauran placed before the members a plan 
for holding meetings of the Executive Committee 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco in the autumn. 
It was believed that if a definite date and complete 
arrangements were made for such a meeting, well 
in advance, a large party could be made up of 
those Institute members in the East who were 
intending to attend the exposition. An excellent 
opportunity would thus be presented for members 
of the Board and the officers of the Institute to 
become better acquainted with the Pacific Coast 
Chapters. 

Letters were read from Director Morgan, of 
the Southern California Chapter, and President 
Faville of the San Francisco Chapter, urgently 
commending the plan to the most serious considera- 
tion of the Board as one which would result in the 
greatest advantage to the Institute. 

It was resolved that the Secretary be requested 
to communicate with Chapter secretaries to find 
out whether there would be any general response 
to such a suggestion. The details of this program for 
ascertaining the views of the Institute members were 
left to the Secretary and Mr. Julian Clarence Levi. 

In view of the necessity for economy, it was the 
sense of the meeting that were such a meeting of the 
Executive Committee held on the Pacific Coast, 
the total cost should not exceed the customary cost 
of such a meeting, any additional expenditure for 
traveling expenses to be defrayed by the members 
of the committee personally, or met in some other 
way. 


A Monograph on the Octagon 


The Secretary referred to Mr. Brown’s sugges- 
tion, at the Convention, that a monograph on the 
Octagon be issued by the Institute, the profits 
from which would revert to a fund to be known as 
the McKim Memorial Fund. 

The Board expressed general approval of the 
idea and it was resolved that the committee, 
originally in charge of the McKim Memorial Fund, 
be reappointed, and notified that the Board is in 
very hearty sympathy with the resolution of the 
Convention and requests the committee to consider 
ways and means for raising such a fund. The Board 
appreciates that this is not a favorable time for 
actually starting the fund, but the committee is 
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requested to report on some program or scheme for 
its later inauguration. 


A Suggestion for Creating a Fund for the 
Restoration of Architectural Monu- 
ments Destroyed in the War 


A letter from Mr. Powell Evans, a prominent 
manufacturer of Philadelphia, was read, in which he 
suggested that one-tenth of 1 per cent of gross sales 
of manufacturers arising from specifications of the 
architectural and engineering professions be set 
aside for a fund to be used in coéperation with 
the Department of State for the restoration of 
architectural monuments destroyed in the European 
war. After a full discussion, and expressions of 
interest from the members of the Board, it was 
declared the sense of the meeting that the sugges- 
tion is one which should be seriously considered, and 
which appears to be most worthy in its motives. 
A committee, consisting of Messrs. John Hall 
Rankin, D. Knickerbacker Boyd, and C. L. Borie, 
Jr., was appointed to confer with Mr. Evans and 
report to the President and Secretary, who are 
given full power to act in the matter. 


Public Education of Children in Art 


The Secretary presented a letter from Director 
Favrot, absent, in regard to the great importance to 
the Institute of education for the people in general, 
along lines which would give them a better appre- 
ciation of the beauty in art and architecture, its 
close relation to the history of the human family, 
and the necessity for inculcating in the child at 
least the fundamental knowledge of artistic 
expression. 

As to ways and means for bringing this about, 
the Secretary read the following paragraphs from 
Mr. Favrot’s letter: 

“How to arrive at this is, of course, a difficult 
question. The thought occurred to me, and I would 
gladly undertake to seek, through the educational 
boards of all of the states, an expression of their 
views as to the introduction into the public-school 
system of the whole country a department which 
would have this end in view. 

“It seems to me that it is as necessary for the 
child to know the artists and architects of the past, 
as well as some good examples of contemporary 
practitioners, as it is for him or her to learn the 
literature of the mother tongue, through the study 
of its authors and their works. 

“Concerted effort in this direction, with the 
assistance and coédperation of the Institute, should 


eventually produce untold benefits in our com- 
munities.” 

The suggestion was referred to the Committee 
on Education, with the approval of the Board. 


Prizes for Collaborative Work at the 
American Academy in Rome 


Mr. Magonigle, President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the American Academy in Rome, read the 
following letter which he had received from the 
Secretary of the Academy. Mr. Magonigle pre- 
sented the matter to the Board in the absence of Mr. 
Kimball, Chairman of the Committee on Roman 
School Prize, and because of his familiarity with 
the subject. 


“Dear Mr. Magonigle: 


“At the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Academy, held on the 23d inst., the following 
communication was read from Mr. Stevens: 

“*T have again talked with the students in regard 
to the collaborative problem, with the follow- 
ing results: About two-thirds of them are in favor 
of six weeks instead of one month for the time 
to work out the problem. The problem should be 
fairly simple. It would seem best to start January 
1, and end at the middle of February. This would 
not interfere with preparations for the annual 
exhibition in Rome, which is scheduled for April 1. 
Of course, this problem is to be written in America, 
and is to be sent to us. The men are very enthusias- 
tic about the whole matter and entirely favor the 
details.’ 

“It was then voted to accept, with many thanks 
and much appreciation, the offer of the American 
Institute of Architects for the prizes for this col- 
laborative problem. 

“We will arrange for an early meeting to discuss 
the details of this matter.” 

C. Grant LaFarce, Secretary. 


It was resolved that the Board now offer to the 
Trustees of the American Academy in Rome the 
sum of $150, to be used as a prize for the winners of 
the collaborative competition at the Academy in 1915. 

The Board further expressed the hope that it 
would be possible to double the amount for this 
prize in the future. 


Executive Secretary 


Mr. Edward C. Kemper was appointed Execu- 
tive Secretary as of January 1 last. 
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Chapter and Other Activities 


The Ruling of the Post Office Department on Postage Rates for 
Blue-prints and Specifications 


Inquiries have developed from numerous sections 
of the country as to the fact that, while blue-prints 
are mailable under fourth-class rates (parcel post). 
they are not so mailable when typewritten specifica- 
tions are included. If the specifications are blue- 
printed, then the whole may be mailed at parcel- 
post rates. Attention is called to the fact that the 
Post Office Department permits a composite pack- 
age to be mailed, as follows: 

Communications Attached to Parcels.—When it is 
desired to send a communication with a parcel on 
which postage at the fourth-class rate has been fully 
prepaid, the communication may be placed in an 
envelope fully prepaid at the first-class rate and 
addressed to correspond with the address on the 
parcel and then be tied to or otherwise securely 
attached to the outside of the parcel in such manner 


as to prevent its separation therefrom and not to 
interfere with the address on the parcel. The stamps 
to cover the postage on the parcel must be affixed to 
the wrapper of the parcel, and those to pay the post- 
age on the communication must be affixed to the 
envelope of the communication. Parcels to which 
such communications are attached are treated as 
fourth-class matter. Only one special-delivery fee is 
required on such parcels sent as_ special-delivery 
matter. 

Thus blue-prints may be wrapped, and stamps 
applied to cover the fourth-class rate, and type- 
written specifications wrapped and stamped at first- 
class rate, and the two packages tied together. This 
avoids the extra postage on blue-prints. The whole 
package travels fourth-class, but one special delivery 
stamp will secure immediate delivery. 


Preservation of Historic Monuments 
PRESERVATION OF ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, NEW YORK CITY 


At the meeting of the New York Chapter on 
December 9 last, President Kohn reported that 
St. John’s Chapel was, by agreement between the 


city and the Trinity Corporation, safe for two years 
time thus being given for devising a permanent 
plan for the preservation of this historic building. 


Dressing-rooms in Theaters 


The following letter was recently received by the 
Institute, and its contents merit careful considera- 
tion: 

“At the suggestion of Mr. Arnold Brunner, of this 
city, and upon instructions from our Council I am 
writing you. 

“Our purpose is this: Time out of mind actors 
have suffered serious inconveniences, and in many 
instances imperiled their health, by the use of dress- 
ing-rooms in theaters that had been ill considered 
by their builders, there being many cases wherein 
it was confessed that dressing-rooms had been over- 
looked in the architect’s design. 

“With this information in mind, quickened by a 
complaint that has come from Omaha recently, 
against the Brandeis Theater of that city, I now 
write in the hope that the American Institute of 
Architects will take steps to prevent the construction 
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of any more theaters wherein the location, con- 
venience, and ventilation of the dressing-rooms have 
not been foreseen. 

“The evil condition is not common these days in 
the theaters built in the larger cities; but the places 
like the Brandeis, where the dressing-rooms are 
beneath the sidewalks, and the big supply-pipes for 
heating two vast buildings run through them, with- 
out any adequate means of providing fresh air for 
their occupants, should not exist anywhere. 

“Our Association numbers in its membership 
nearly all of the men and women of the stage who 
count for the better things, and we address you as 
a kindred organization in the belief that you will 
help us all you can to attain the benefits for the 
common weal.’”—Howarp Ky te, Recording Secre- 
tary of the Actors’ Equity Association. 

It is, of course, apparent that the steps to be taken 
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rest with architects and owners, rather than with the 
Institute. But it is only within comparatively recent 
years that dressing-rooms in the better theaters in 
large cities began to receive consideration, so general 
was the reluctance of the owner to make any expen- 


diture which did not add to the attractiveness of 
those portions seen by the public. Owners, as a 
general rule, regard this matter in a different light 
today, and thus afford the architect an opportunity 
which was formerly denied him. 


A Protest Against the Neglect of Public Monuments 
in New York City 


New Or eans, La., January 13, 1915. 
To tHE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Dear Sir: During a recent visit to New York I 
was much surprised and mortified to observe the 
neglect into which certain public monuments had 
fallen. New York is rich in sculptured monuments of 
the very highest order, and those of us who take 
pride in the achievement of American atrists feel 
that these great works are among the most important 
possessions of the country. Reverence and careful 
preservation is due them, both on account of the 
great men commemorated and the art which, 
through such men as St. Gaudens, French, and 
Macmonnies, reflects so much credit on the Ameri- 
can people. When I visited the Farragut Memorial 
it swarmed with small boys who clambered up and 
down from the seat to the top of the pedestal, using 
the low relief for a foot-hold. The delicate carving 


already shows the marks of such usage. Morover, 
the sea-pebble floor, with the quaint bronze crab, 
was littered with old newspapers which had been 
there so long as to have been moulded into the cre- 
vices by the rain. 

The Richardson Memorial on Fifth Avenue in the 
neighborhood of Seventieth Street suffers a like 
indignity. The walls are scrawled with the names 
and sentiments of loafers, and the recessed seat, 
which was dedicated to rest and reflection is foul 
and disguisting. 

If the care of these monuments is not included in 
the duties of the Public Art Commission surely 
some action should be taken to make it so. It is not 
to the credit of the American metropolis that our 
greatest art work should suffer disrespect and neg- 
lect. Yours very truly,—E. Woopwarp, Director 
of the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, The 


Tulane University of Louisiana. 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


AMERICAN 


School of Classical Studies —The Academy Announ- 
ces its Annual Competitions for the Fellow- 
ships in Classical Studies. 

The following Fellowships will be awarded: 
A Fellowship of the value of $1,000 a year for 
one year. 
A Fellowship of the value of $1,000 a year for 
two years, 


School of Fine Arts——-The Academy Announces its 
Competitions for the Prizes of Rome in Archi- 
tecture, Painting, and Sculpture, which takes 
place Annually, and its Competition in Land- 
scape Architecture which takes place every 
third year, commencing in 1915. 

Fellowships of the Academy (Prize of Rome): 
A Fellowship in Architecture, of the value of 
$1,000 a year for three years. 


ACADEMY IN ROME 


A Fellowship in Sculpture, of the value of $1,000 
a year for three years. (This Fellowship is provided 
every third year by the Rinehart Fund of the 
Peabody Institute of Baltimore, Md.) 

A Fellowship in Painting, of the value of $1,000 
a year for three years. (This Fellowship is provided 
every third year by the Lazarus Fund of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York). 

A Fellowship in Landscape Architecture, of the 
value of $1,000 a year, for three years. (This Fellow- 
ship is provided by the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects.) 

The awards are made on competitions which are 
open to all unmarried men, citizens of the United 
States, who comply with the regulations of the 
Academy. 

Complete circulars of information may be had 
upon application to C. Grant La Farge, F.A.I.A., 
Secretary, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Contract Reporter, London, Nov. 27, 1914, plates. 


Flemish Architecture, Monuments of. Photographs of Sir 
Benj. Stone, Inter. Studio, Dec., 1914, 


Architect, Dec. 9, 1914, pp. 


Pp. 119-30. 
London—Passing of the Cloth Fair. Percy Lovell. B.A., 
A.R.I.B.A. Arch. Review, London. Dec., 1914, pp. 


99-102; plates I-III. 
Termonde as Remember It. John A. Randolph. Arch. 
Review, London, Dec., 1914, pp. 103-5; plate IV. 
Ypres. J. Tavenor Perry. Arch. and Contract Reporter, 

London, Dec. 11, 18, 1914, pp. 494-8; 514-8. 


. Construction. 


" Electrol sis in Relation to ais Construction. W. Noble 
welvetrees, M.1 ; Arch, = Builders’ Journal, 
London, Nov. 24, pen pp. 324 
Engineering for Architects—VI. Dewitt Chinton Pond. Archi- 
tecture, Dec., 1914, pp. 276-9. 
Ferro-Concrete Grain Silos. Builder, London, Dec. 18 
PP. 577, 578. 


724. Renaissance and Modern Architecture. 

Villa Madama. Howard W. Germann, text and measured 
rawings. Arch. Record, Dec., 1914, pp. 500-10. 

Western Renaissance. Lena M. McCauley. Inter. Studio, 

Dec., 1914, Ppp. Xxxvii-xLv. 


724.11. Capitols. 
— & Swartout, Architects. 


issouri State Capitol, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Architecture, Dec. 1914, plate cxtv. 


725.13. Town Halls. 
Clifford, H. E. & Lunan, Architects. 
“= City Hall, Arch. and Builders’ 
Nov. 25, 1914, plate. 
Weeks, Charles Peter, Architect. 


City Hall, Burlingame, California Brickbuilder, Dec., 
1914, plates 182, 183. 


» 1914, 


Studies. 


Journal, London, 








A Circular of Advice Relative to Principles of the Professional 
Practice and the Canons of Ethics of Architects 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, seek- 
ing to maintain a high standard of practice and con- 
duct on the part of its members as a safeguard of the 
important financial, technical and esthetic interests 
entrusted to them, offers the following advice rela- 
tive to professional practice: 

The profession of architecture calls for men of the 
highest integrity, business capacity and artistic 
ability. The architect is entrusted with financial 
undertakings in which his honesty of purpose must 
be above suspicion; he acts as professional adviser 
to his client and his advice must be absolutely dis- 
interested; he is charged with the exercise of judicial 
functions as between client and contractors and must 
act with entire impartiality; he has moral responsi- 
bilities to his professional associates and subordinates; 
finally, he is engaged in a profession which carries 
with it grave responsibility to the public. These 
duties and responsibilities cannot be properly dis- 
charged unless his motives, conduct and ability are 
such as to command respect and confidence. 

No set of rules can be framed which will par- 
ticularize all the duties of the architect in his various 


relations to his clients, to contractors, to his pro- 
fessional brethren, and to the public. The following 
principles should, however, govern the conduct of 
members of the profession and should serve as a 
guide in circumstances other than those enumerated. 


On Offering Services Gratuitously 


The seeking out of a possible client and the 
offering to him of professional services on approval 
and without compensation, unless warranted by 
personal or previous business relations, tends to 
lower the dignity and standing of the profession 
and is to be condemned. 


On Professional Qualifications 


The public has the right to expect that he who 
bears the title of architect has the knowledge and 
ability needed for the proper invention, illustration 
and supervision of all building operations which he 
may undertake. Such qualifications alone justify 
the assumption of the title of architect. 


The Canons of Ethics 


The following Canons are adopted by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects as a general guide, yet 
the enumeration of particular duties should not be 
construed as a denial of the existence of others 
equally important although not specially mentioned. 
It should also be noted that the several sections in- 
dicate offenses of greatly varying degrees of gravity. 


It is unprofessional for an architect— 


1. To engage directly or indirectly in any of the 
building trades. 


2. To guarantee an estimate or contract by bond 
or otherwise. 


3. To accept any commission of substantial 
service from a contractor or from any interested 
party other than the owner. 

4. To advertise. 


5. To take part in any competition which has 
not received the approval of the Institute or to con- 
tinue to act as professional adviser after it has been 
determined that the program cannot be so drawn 
as to receive such approval. 

6. To attempt in any way, except as a duly 
authorized competitor, to secure work for which a 
competition is in progress. 


7. To attempt to influence, either directly or 
indirectly, the award of a competition in which he 
is a competitor. 


8. To accept the commission to do the work for 
which a competition has been instituted if he has 
acted in an advisory capacity, either in drawing the 
program or in making the award. 


9. To injure falsely or maliciously, directly or 
indirectly, the professional reputation, prospects or 
business of a fellow architect. 


10. To undertake a commission while the claim 
for compensation, or damages, or both, of an archi- 
tect previously employed and whose employment 
has been terminated remains unsatisfied, until such 
claim had been referred to arbitration or issue has 
been joined at law, or unless the architect previously 
employed neglects to press his claim legally. 


11. To attempt to supplant a fellow architect 
after definite steps have been taken toward his 
employment, e. g., by submitting sketches for a pro- 
ject for which another architect has been authorized 
to submit sketches. 

12. To compete knowingly with a fellow architect 
for employment on the basis of professional charges. 





Pinturiccnio’s Borcta APARTMENT IN THE VATICAN.—Eugene F, Savage, Painter, AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 





